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WHO will be the 
Edward Everett Hale 


of to-morrow ? 


The position and influence of liberal religion in years to come 
will largely depend upon the leaders it produces. 


Among the students in our colleges and universities, there 
may be a potential Edward Everett Hale, a William Ellery 
Channing, or a Theodore Parker. 


Youth is the questioning age. To-day, more than ever before, 
young people are searching for a faith that can meet and 
answer the needs of thinking people. 


With the opportunity before us of molding the religious 
thought of the young people who will be leaders of to-morrow, 
the National Library Committee is asking every friend of our 
liberal faith to aid in the work of placing THE CHRISTIAN 
ReEcIsTER in college and university libraries throughout 
America. 


Your contribution toward this cause may help to influence 
the course of many lives. It will be an investment in the 
future progress of liberal religion. 


Send $3.00 for each Library Subscription to Mr: Cuar.es 
F. D. BetpEn. The Committee will send THe ReEcIsTeER to 
the Library or Libraries of your choice if they are not already 
supplied. 


The National Library Gonmittes 


Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, Rev. J. Harry Hooper, 
President Secretary 
Mr. Cuartes F, D, BELEN, 
Treasurer 


25 Beacon Street ee - - : 2 Boston, Mass. 
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Three Thousand Britishers 


Present Science to Life 


Like an airship, says their Association of Science, the 
human enterprise can only be kept up at 


BELFAST, 


HE Annual Meeting of the British 

Association for the Advancement of 
Science took place this year at Glasgow, 
when there was an attendance of over 
three thousand members. It is the most 
important public event in British Science, 
for it enables experts in all branches of 
scientific study to present to the world in 
general the latest developments and pros- 
pects of their particular branch of re- 
search, and to give a conspectus of the 
results over the whole field of scientific 
inquiry. It performs an important edu- 
eational function not only for those en- 
gaged in the great, many-sided industry 
of science but for the intelligent public 
of Britain and the world, through the 
broadcasting medium of the Daily Press, 
whose services in this regard are invalu- 
able but too often forgotten. Sir William 
Bragg, the great physicist, who was presi- 
dent, in reviewing the meetings, said as 
important papers were read as at any 
previous meeting of the Association, the 
characteristic feature being the number of 
industrial questions discussed. 


Craftsmanship 


The president’s own address was de- 
voted not to progress in the branch of 
science in which he himself has achieved 
distinction but to the general question of 
the relations between science and industry. 
On that subject it was a notable pro- 
nouncement, and was further significant 
as an indication of how scientists are more 
and more concerned with the issues and 
bearings of their special work on the life 
of man as a whole. They are realizing 
that they are not mere research machines 
into abstract truth, but living men in a 
human world, whose processes and des- 
tinies are of proper interest to them. Man 
is out on an adventure whose goal is the 
Kingdom of Life through mastery of all 
the materials and factors which enter into 
it and contribute to it: This mastery in 
its practical aspect may be summed up in 
the word “Craftsmanship,” and Sir Wil- 
liam had a good deal to say about it. 

_ The reverence and affection which we 
accord to objects embodying the craft of 
ancient people, like the Greeks and 
is due not only to their perfec- 


all by incessantly forging on 
R. NICOL CROSS, M.A. 


tions of exquisiteness and soundness, but 
to the fact that “they represent to us the 
labor of a people, labor into which knowl- 
edge, imagination, love of beauty, technical 
skill have entered. ... It is the spirit of a 
bygone people that takes shape before us.” 

The president here puts his finger on a 
truth of tremendous importance. The 
craftsmanship of a nation réveals the 
nation’s mind and soul, is “its very life 
and even from a material point of view 
an index of its health.” What a nation 
makes, what it turns out, tells us what 
it is, and by that it will live or die to 
the future. That settles its place in the 
great Pantheon of history. 

He then went on to refer to the change, 
regretted by many gifted minds, from 
ancient handicraft to modern machine- 
eraft. That change has caused many a 
sigh in the heart of artists and prophets 
like John Ruskin or William Morris. It 
has been assigned as one of the main 
causes of the monotony and discontent 
characteristic of modern industrialism. It 
is, therefore, cheering and reassuring to 
find Sir William Bragg taking the 
optimistic view. 

He pointed out that it was an inevitable 
change which could not be reversed by 
any sentimental hankering after the ‘good 
old days” of handicraft when one man 
eould do the whole job. The human im- 
pulse at the back of the development of 
machine production was the impulse 
toward more life. “Modern craftsmanship 
with all its noise and ugliness gave food 
and clothing, warmth and interest, to mil- 
lions who otherwise would die.” This is 
incontestable, and we further allow that 
the organization and method of modern 
industry have raised the general standards 
of life and intelligence of large masses 
of civilized mankind. Nevertheless, we 
think it is permissible to doubt the wisdom 
of putting the quantity of human beings 
a system supports in the scale of con- 
sideration as against quality. Ten fully 
developed men must always be better than 
a hundred half-developed. Was the old 
eraftsman more of an all-round man than 
the new artisan? Should we prefer the 
proletariat of to-day to the peasantry of 
the past? The authentic demand of the 
human spirit is for quality. And it is 


by that test and not by the argument that 
millions now living would die, or never 
have been born, that an order of life must 
be judged. 

Stronger, however, is Sir William’s con- 
tention that “to those who looked upon 
what went on in a factory or a mine, in 
the field or on the sea, there were in- 
numerable instances of beautiful craft- 
work, beautiful because of their fitness 
for their purpose, their balance of design, 
their ingenuity, their history, their growth, 
under human preservance and thought.” 
It is well, amid the usual diatribes against — 
machine-craft and the human degeneracy 
it is alleged to involve, to remind our- 
selves that the old single-handed crafts- 
man could never have achieved the art of 
a modern ocean-liner or of a locomotive. 
And there is not only the Socratic beauty 
of utility and fitness, but also of form, 
line, and proportion, combined with enor- 
mous intricacy and complexity. It is 
one of the really significant movements in 
the modern art of painting that it has 
Seized upon a beauty hovering over and 
brooding through the gigantic plant and 
operations of industrialism, and has gone 
to it for subjects. Already Turner had 
given us his study of “Steam and Speed.” 

In saying this, we are content to state 
facts, which suggest fair promise for man 
when he has worked through the tunnel 
of this industrial age; we have- no desire 
to hocus-pocus the working man into the 
belief that the titanic fire and smoke and 
gloom of that infernal habitation—the 
average industrial city—are really blooms 
of Paradise, and flashes of the golden 
streets and jasper walls of the New 
Jerusalem. 


Science and Industry 


Our point rather is that for civilization 
to look back is to be turned into a pillar 
of salt; it must press on to the things 
that are before to reach the crown of its 
high calling in life. It must have the 
faith that the ways in which the twin 
fates, Necessity and Destiny, set its feet, 
must be ways that lead at last to blessed- 
ness. If that faith be false, then ration- 
ally is not the word which rightly de- 
scribes the secret of existence. History 
then ceases to be what Hegel interpreted 
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as the divine Dialectic of the Absolute 
and becomes, in the inspired words of 
Shakespeare, “a tale told by an idiot full 
of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 
Even through the worst there must be a 
way out to the best; else what is life for, 
and why did man blunder into the pos- 
session of a reasonable soul? If we listen 
at the foot of towers “whispering the last 
enchantments of the medieval world,” let 
us also have an ear for the horns of Elf- 
land blowing their early invitations from 
that city of our dreams which rises gents 
the sky-line of the future. 

The next part of Sir William Brakes 
address was profoundly important, deal- 
ing with the relations of science and in- 
dustry. He insisted upon the need, in the 
struggle not only for existence but for 
more and fuller life, of the continuous and 
progressive application of science and its 
discoveries to our industries. Humanity 
is flung into a warfare from which there 
is no discharge. Man must always be 
making new conquest and is never allowed 
to rest on the old. The law of life is a law 
of self-transcendence. The equilibrium of 
life is not static but dynamic. Like an 
airship, the human enterprise can only be 
kept up at all by incessantly forging on. 
When it ceases to make headway, it in- 
evitably begins to sink. The only way to 
keep one’s hold over the old is by constant 
apprehension of the new, as the body can 
be maintained alive only by inhalations of 
_ fresh air and the assimilation of more food. 


- The Worker and the Thinker 


’ Science is air and food of industry, and 
the latter must be always on the alert to 
apply the discoveries of the former. The 
factory lives on the laboratory. The 
energy of progress is generated in the fires 
of research. 

This was well ‘acheinis out and illus- 
trated in the address. The truth was 
again brought home to us that behind the 
doer stands the thinker. Man must jind 
out before he can work out. There is no 
action in the world so momentous as 
thought, and all achievement can be traced 
back to speculation, in the intellectual 
sense of the word. The practical man is 
apt to be impatient with the dreamer, and 
a rushing world that wants things done 
puts a discount on mere thinkers. But 
that is mere superficiality. The world we 
live in has been made by inquirers; life 
and history—everything has been trans- 
formed by quiet folk whose passion was 
not to do but to know. Mind, not muscle, 
has been the silent, irresistible arbiter of 
the human world, as we have it. And the 
real king who rules the lives and fates of 
men is, as Carlyle said, the Konig, the 
“cunning” man, the man who knows. 

The curious and most efficient thrust 
block, by which the force of the screw 
was brought to bear on the ship, was de- 
signed by Michell on the basis of the 
physical laws of liquids. The wireless 
sprang directly from the physical labora- 
tory, and the sounding apparatus was 
based on Kelvin’s designs. When coal- 
mining was at a low ebb because mines 
were becoming water-logged and no ayail- 
able power was strong enough to clear 
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them, Savery and Newcomen made use of 
new discoveries respecting the pressures 
of gases and vapors which Forricelli' and 
Pascal, Papin and Hooke had been examin- 
ing. James Watt, by application of the 
same laws, led to the modern steam-engine, 
with all its marvelous applications. The 
whole of modern electrical engineering, 
with all its effect on the everyday life of 
men and nations, has grown out of the 
single discovery of electro-magnetic induc- 
tion by Michael Faraday in his laboratory. 

Scientific research, with its passion for 
pure knowledge and the truth, has been 
the most radical agent and factor ever 
introduced into the practical everyday life 
of man. The thinker cannot be brushed 
aside. Like the Pied Piper of Hamelin he 
drags the world along in his wake and 
sets all the very practical folk dancing to 
his tune. The only. chance industry has 
of success is to take the scientist more and 
more into account. The development of 
craftsmanship in this era is, and will be, 
a scientific development. 


The Mechanistic Theory 


In concluding his address, the President 
made a very interesting reference to the 
fact that no one theory satisfies all the 
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observed facts about light. The wave- 
theory has proved inadequate to all the 
phenomena and has to be supplemented by 
a corpuscular theory. Although no exist- 
ing thinker can work out the reconciliation 
of the two, and they appear to involve a 
contradiction, yet both must be held at 
different times. This necessity was ap- 
plied to the mechanistic theory of the uni- 
verse. The scientist is bound to assume 
and to use it in his investigation in the 
laboratory ; nevertheless, that is not to be 
taken to imply “that it represents all that 
the human mind can use or grasp on other 
occasions.” In other words, the mechan- 
istic theory serves some purposes, but not 
all the purposes, of the human mind and 
of human life. This is a significant ad- 
mission by a master of science that its 
categories may not be either exclusive or 
final for a complete philosophy of the 
universe and life, and in this he only 
articulates the general attitude of the rep- 
resentative scientists of our time. They 
are disposed to recognize that there may 
be more things in heaven and earth than 
their instrumentalities can fathom or 
their method reveal. Science does not claim 
to be a substitute for philosophy, and man 
is other things besides a scientist. 


The Armistice 
1918-1928 


MINOT SIMONS 


N NOVEMBER 11 we shall observe 

the tenth anniversary of the Armistice 
which ended the Great War. We ought 
still to be able to recall the sublime motives 
which led our country into the great 
struggle. When the Armistice came, our 
people had passed through a tremendous 
spiritual experience. It had been an amaz- 
ing thing to see the great love of country 
welling up in the hearts of youth and surg- 
ing into a noble idealism in the souls of 
the older generation, which, before the 
war, had perhaps begun to suspect that 
the days of idealism were drawing to a 
close. Some people had expressed the feel- 
ing of apprehension that youth was getting 
soft and selfish, without aspirations which 
would be equal to a call for sacrifice. Such 
apprehensions had been found to be 
groundless. Young and old answered what 
was believed to be a noble call for an 
utmost devotion. 

It has been the fashion in some quarters 
to decry these motives. The so-called dis- 
illusionment has warped the judgment of 
a good many people. The extreme ideal- 
isms which are always associated with 
such a mighty effort, which are always 
aroused in an exalted hope, which are al- 
ways appealed to in order that human 
hearts may not falter but keep true to 
their purpose—such idealisms could not be 
fulfilled. Therefore there has been many 
a discouraged and cynical reaction against 
the motives wales led our country into 
the war. 

Are such iaéaltena ever fulfilled? In 
our own individual experiences, are they 


ever fulfilled? Far from it. In the light 
of our idealisms, results.often seem to be 


so feeble and disappointing that as indi-~ 


viduals we are tempted to feel disheart- 
ened and to become cynical. We look back 
from the point. of view of disappointment. 
And so with the cynical judgments as to 
the great objectives in the World War. 
We are looking back from the point of 
view of disappointment—and our judg- 
ments are likely to be the result of a false 
perspective. We may have allowed 
ourselves to forget some things. 

Let us recall the impressions made upon 
us for fifteen or twenty years before the 
Great War began—the impressions of an 
autocratic Prussianism in the German 
Imperial Government. For a long time 
we felt the menace of such a vast military 
autocracy. The impression deepened every 
year. Within two weeks after the Great 
War began, and before propaganda even 
started in this country, our previous 
impressions were confirmed. 


The great objective of the war was to 


rid the worid of that particular irrespon- 
sible autocracy. Inevitably, the extreme 
idealisms of hope and of noble purpose 
thrilled our hearts. It was said that it 
must be a war to end war; it must be a 
war to make the world safe for democracy ; 
it must be a war to bring about eventually 
a world unity of free peoples. The great 
practical objective, however, underlying 
such idealisms was, in the speech of the 
A. BE. F., “to can the Kaiser.” And sane 
was done: 

Let our minds now dwell on that accom 
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plishment. It was done. It would be 
‘profitable even now to take some time to 
dwell upon the probabilities if it had not 
been done. Many people fail to picture 
Europe and the world confronted by a 
trimphant Prussianism; France prostrate, 
and paying such tribute as would make 
its actual present indebtedness a small 
matter; England an armed camp struggling 
to keep an open lane of food supplies, 
struggling to keep alive; middle Europe 
organized into a vast military rampart 
supporting Prussian ambitions toward the 
Near East; America likewise an armed 
camp, Democracy superseded by a more 
closely organized governmental system cap- 
able of matching the organized might of a 
triumphant military autocracy. 

Recall some of these things, and ask 
again if a vain effort were made in 1917 
and 1918. Were the men of the A. E. F. 
wholly deceived? They were not. They 
helped to put a stop to the menace of an 
irresponsible military autocracy. That was 
the great objective, and it was attained. 

There have been ten or fifteen wars 
since the Armistice of 1918, yet it may 
still be that the Great War put an end to 
war among the Great Powers. Sometimes 
we are gripped by a profound fear of an- 
other catastrophe, yet we know that the 
Great Powers have a better opportunity 
to achieve the final abolition of war than 
they have ever had before. It may be that 
the Great War may eventually make the 
world safe for Democracy by giving De- 
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mocracy a further opportunity to make 
itself safe for the world. One tremendous 
accomplishment seems now to have been 
assured—the triumphant establishment of 
the German Republic. 

This anniversary must not pass without 
a definite consecration in the hearts of the 
American people to the accomplishment of 
world peace—while there is yet time! 
Civilization is still at a comparatively low 
level. There are regions where people 
passionately believe that a war would be 
a lesser evil than the evils which they are 
now experiencing. There are areas where 
political injustice is triumphant. Selfish 
motives are still mighty in the world. All 
idealism has a terrific struggle to make 
headway in any region of life. In the two 
minutes of remembrance which is still the 
most profound symbol of the Armistice, we 
ean think of many things with which to 
be patient and of many things for which 
to be grateful. 

Let us think that the great objective of 
the war was accomplished. Let us also 
think, what is now more easily possible to 
think, that we were not so much at war 
with the German people as with an atro- 
cious ideal, and that such an ideal is 
atrocious in any people. It must never 
again be allowed to take form. It must 
mean something to that end, on this anni- 
versary, that the ideal of the flashing 
sword and the shining helm is no longer 
such a symbol as it once was of a 
nation’s aspirations. 


lingineers 


Their job is to reorganize life 


PERCY W. 


This trenchant and persuasive mes- 
sage was spoken to the laymen at the 
recent League convention in Lenox, 
by their president. 


N the past seven years over one hundred 

- thousand people have been killed by 
automobile in the United States, and as 
many have been injured as there were in- 
habitants in this country at the beginning 
‘of the American Revolution. Investiga- 
tion discloses that the cause of most of 
this loss of life and injury to humanity 
is not the result of defective mechanism, 
but of defective mentality. These lives 
which have been sacrificed, and these 
people who have been injured, might have 
been saved in almost all cases had a 
proper test been given the operators of 
the cars. It is significant, because it is 
characteristically American, that we have 
given thought to mechanical perfection 


and have disregarded human imperfection. — 


During the past few years, our indus- 
‘trial progress has made it possible, in 
- many lines of business, to get greater pro- 
duction in less hours than heretofore. 
This has created an opportunity for leisure 
for a large number of people. 

- But those to whom this leisure has been 
made available, not knowing how to use 
it, have in many instances turned it into 
forms of activity injurious to themselves, 


GARDNER 


and not infrequently injurious to society. 
We have taken thought for economy in 
production, but we have not concerned 
ourselves with the wise use of its most 
valuable by-product—leisure. 


Wealth, but— 


We have been having, during the past 
few months, the most extraordinary dem- 
onstration that we have ever had in this 
country of the widespread wealth that is 
available for investment, and we have 
seen brought about an economic situation 
which is both imperiling industry and im- 
periling thousands of persons who, perhaps 
for the first time, have entered the invest- 
ment field. We have produced prosperity, 
we have advocated thrift, but we have 
neglected to teach the ways in which the 
results of thrift may be applied to the 
genuine enrichment of life. 

In the social field we are witnessing one 
of the worst criminal waves we have ever 
known. Within the last two months, we 
have had pointed out to us, not by a 
theorist but by the very practical warden 
of our most famous penal institution, that 
there is no such thing as a criminal type, 
or born criminal. We inveigh against the 
criminal and supply institutions for his in- 
ecarceration as if he were utterly unrelated 
to us, while we continue to manufacture 
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statutes which make practically every 
citizen a criminal and while we consist- 
ently disregard all fundamentally correc- 
tive measures. 

In the field of education we find a situa- 
tion where, in the best colleges and uni- 
versities in the country, the freedom for 
scientific investigation results in the dis- 
covery of facts which controvert many 
preconceived religious or moral ideas of 
the students. That their youthful reli- 
gious notions ought to be upset is doubt- 
less true, but nothing is being substituted 
in place of the old ideas. In the one 
place in our country where young people 
should be given moral and spiritual ideals, 
they are given only such knowledge as 
disrupts their old standards with the sub- 
stitution of no new values. 


We Have Not Demanded 


The reason for this is obvious. All of 
their teachers are specialists. They are 
trained in, and are interested in, only 
their particular subject. The high degree 
of specialization- required of them pre- 
cludes, in most cases, any interest in any- 
thing beyond their subjects. We have de- 
manded scientific progress, and we have 
obtained it; but we have not demanded, 
and, therefore, the great universities have 
not supplied, any one whose special con- 
cern it is to interpret for the general stu- 
dent body the implications of modern 
science and modern philosophy into the 
terms of modern religious life. 

This is the situation which confronts us 
in America to-day. There are being used, 
by a very large majority of the population 
of the United States, mechanical devices 
which, from the standpoint of human wel- 
fare, are superior to the individuals who 
are using them. We have leisure in wide- 
spread classes of people who do not know 
how to use that leisure to advantage. We 
have wealth more widely spread than 
ever before, without sound knowledge to 
direct the application of that wealth. We 
have social delinquency without a general 
knowledge of, or a general interest in, the 
sound methods of dealing with these social 
defects. We have widespread education 
with little or no concern in the relating 
of that education to the spiritual life. 

America to-day is a nation which is 
mechanically, economically, and intellec- 
tually ahead of its spiritual life. 

Americans have a rare faculty for or- 
ganization and systematization. During 
the past few years, we have made enor- 
mous strides in standardization in in- 
dustry. Through the leadership of the 
Federal Department of Commerce, and 
with the co-operation of the manufacturer, 
the indiscriminate production of a great 
variety of articles in any one line of in- 
dustry has been reduced to the selective 
production of a few standard and sound 
products. Through this same leadership, 
and with the co-operation of our great 
transportation systems, we have elimi- 
nated a tremendous amount of waste in 
distribution. In industry and in the pro- 
fessions, we have learned to systematize 
to prevent dissipation of time and energy. 

To every important field, except the 
most important one, we have successfully 
applied our organizing genius. None of 
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the progress which we have made, none of 
the standardization which we have accom- 
plished, is ultimately of any value except 
as it is related to human life. 

Life is the one great asset of the in- 
dividual and the nation. We have or- 
ganized and systematized all our other 
assets, but for the organization of our 
lives we have shown but slight concern. 

Our keenest intellects have been em- 
ployed in our mechanical and material de- 
velopment. The greatest need of this 
nation to-day is intelligent and earnest 
men who will devote themselves to seeing 
human life in the large—men who will 
approach this problem with due regard for 
the evidence of experience and with utter 
disregard for preconceived or untried 
theories—men who will make it their duty 
to test, as does the scientist in his labora- 
tory, the mechanic in his shop, the execu- 
tive in his office, all of the material that 
can be discovered and that can be made 
available for the enrichment and the 
systematization of human life—men who 
will use the same ability, energy, and zeal 
for this investigation and the dissemina- 
tion of the results of this investigation as 
our other men of genius have used in the 
mechanical and industrial fields. 

When I use the expression the “system- 
atization of life,’ do not misunderstand 
me. I am not making a plea for standard- 
ized lives; I am not arguing against in- 
dividuality or the expression of individu- 
ality. When I make the expression the 
“systematization of life,” I mean the de- 
termining of values and the relating of 
values to each other, so that the individual 
may see clearly how his life may be most 
effectively and most satisfactorily lived 
by him. 


Do We Relate? 


We have here to-night a fairly repre- 
sentative group of intelligent and success- 
ful citizens of this country. We come 
from different parts of the United States ; 
we represent a wide diversity of occupa- 
tion. The mere fact that we are here, 
giving our time to something entirely 
foreign to our business, is indicative of 
the fact that we are not lacking in a 
desire to render service... As representa- 
tive of the more unselfish class of citizens, 
I wish that each one of us might take 
some time to sit down alone and try to 
think out our individual lives in the large. 

How much of our time is devoted to 
business? Necessarily, for most of us, it 
is a substantial part of our waking hours. 
But is that business under our control, or 
does ‘it control us? Do we permit it to 
so exhaust us mentally and physically, 
and perhaps even morally, that we have 
little, if any, energy left for anything 
else? If we do, is it really necessary 
that we do so? 

Most of us have an obligation to sup- 
port others beside ourselves. Are we ex- 
hausting ourselves to give them the kind 
of support which will render them wiser, 
saner, and better individuals, or are we 
exhausting ourselves in order that they 
may have and do those things which will 
make them unduly selfish and falsely 
ambitious? : 

Are we exhausting ourselves to accumu- 
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late money ; and, if so, when we get beyond 
the point where we may live decently 
and accumulate wisely against inevitable 
old age and contribute something to causes 
worth while, is it wise to go further? 
Might it not be better to give in terms 
of interest, time, and energy, both to 
those who are dependent upon us, and to 
the causes to which we would contribute? 
Do we relate our lives wisely to those 
with whom we come in contact in our 
respective businesses and professions? Do 
we find the opportunity to be the wise 
counselor and understanding friend? 
Are our lives so systematized that we 
really know anything about the community 
in which we live and its social and poli- 
tical needs? Are we satisfied to give 
money to charity and to cast a vote, and 
let it go at that? Or do we find time to 


Prayer on Armistice Day 
DILWORTH LUPTON 


Weare in danger, O Lord, of forgetting the 
monster that ten short years ago was desolat- 
ing the earth. Bring to our memory the 
horror of it all—the slaughter by the millions 
of mere boys, the anguish of mothers and 
children, the bitterness and the hate. 

Give us a mighty passion for peace. Teach 
us to cry out that it must not happen again. 
Show us that the great task of our time is to 
build such a world that our brave dead shall 
not have died in vain. 

We have discovered vast new regions of the 
earth. We have invented machinery that is 
marvelous in its workings. Turn our minds, 
we pray Thee, to the discovery of new paths 
toward peace, and to the invention of world 
organizations that will make brotherhood a 
reality. 

And grant us faith—faith in the sincerity 
of great fellow nations, faith that war may 
be ended forever, faith that our country will 
have boldness to adventure for peace as she 
in the past has adventured for war. Amen. 


learn about our social and political con- 
ditions and to apply that knowledge in 
the right direction? 

Do we send our boys and girls to school 
and college with an adequate checking 
account, or perhaps too ample a one, and 
feel that we have done our duty by them? 
Or do we know anything about what they 
are doing, and not doing? whether they 
are learning to think, and what they think 
about? When we are with our children, 
are we their casual acquaintances? Or 
are we their understanding comrades? 

Do we make of our leisure a mockery 
with the hectic pursuit of pleasures, some 
of which are of doubtful value? Or do we 
use those precious hours in genuine mental 
and physical and spiritual rehabilitation, 
and some of it for the help of others? 

Do we relate ourselves to. the church 
through the contribution box, or through 
occasional attendance while, during the 
sermon, we review the past week’s busi- 
ness or plan for its future? Or do we try 
to determine what the church is doing that 
is worth while, and what it is doing that 
is not worth while, and to contribute 
intelligently to its influence? - 
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Do we look with any concern at the 
lives of those about us who are exhausting 
themselves in what is perhaps, after all, 
futile endeavor? Or do we feel responsible 
for working out in cur own lives a plan 
of living which, through example and 
precept, may be an inspiration to others? 


Not Comforting 


I do not find this series of questions 
particularly comforting to me. I am not 
at all sure that many of us will quite 
enjoy this searching inquiry. But how 
else shall we approach this most vital 
problem of the well-ordered life than by 
first putting the sample of life that is 
nearest to us under the microscope? 

As I have traveled, jammed in the 
maelstrom of humanity in the New York 
subway, as I have ridden by automobile 
through prosperous New England villages, 
as I have wandered alone on horseback 
past the lonely ranch houses of Montana 
and Idaho, I have asked myself, “Toward 
what are these teeming lives, these com- 
fortable, or these lonely ones, directed? 
Have they a vision of life, humble or 
great, or are they simply living? And if 
they are simply living, where are the 
spiritual chemists who are analyzing and 
testing the spiritual values for their use? 
Where are the social engineers who shall 
find the design by which these lives may 
be fitted into their respective communi- 
ties? Where are the architects who will 
draw an appealing plan, by which the 
people throughout the nation may build 
useful, beautiful and symmetric lives?” 

I have no word of condemnation for our 
material progress. It is good, and I glory 
in it. But shall we stand by and let it 
outrun the progress of the soul? 

In the membership of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League is represented all those types 
of genius which in the past few years 
have reconstructed the material life of 
America. If.but a part of this same 
genius were to respond to our country’s 
need for spiritual engineers, we could re- 
build the spiritual life of this nation. 
Our capacity for this task brings with it 
the responsibility for its execution. May 
we dedicate our lives to its consummation! 


At Zion Research Library 


Of the list of thirty-five religious books 
of 1927-28 selected by the American 
Library Association as the most important 
of the year, the Zion Research Library in 
Brookline, Mass., has the following 
volumes: Case, Shirley J., “Jesus: A New 
Biography”; Foakes-Jackson, F. J., “Peter: 
Prince of Apostles’; Fosdick, Harry 
Hmerson, “A Pilgrimage to Palestine”; 
Moehlman, Conrad H., “The Story of the 
Ten Commandments’; Oxenham, John, 
“Gentlemen—the King”; Thompson, Frank 
C., “Bob’s Hike to the Holy City.” , 

These books may be borrowed without 
charge and retained a month or longer. 
They will be sent by mail, if desired, the 
Library paying. postage one way. ‘The 
Library is open to the public every after- 
noon, including Sunday, from 1.30 to 4.30 
o'clock. ‘ ' 
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F inal Proof Not in Text, Church, or Person, 


Says Mr. Bailey of Unitarian Preaching 


NITARIAN ministers must be willing 
to question any affirmation of their 
faith, but must remember that a movement 
away from theism does not necessarily 
Mean progress. Rev. Ralph BH. Bailey of 
the First Parish Church in Cambridge, 
Mass., said this before the Greater Boston 
Ministerial Union meeting in Boston, Mass., 
October 29, when he discussed ‘The Dis- 
tinctive Appeal of the Unitarian Pulpit.” 
The distinctiveness of Unitarian preach- 
ing, he said, is its frank acknowledgment 
that there is no final corroboration in the 
Bible, in the Nazarene, or in Holy Church. 
In this way Unitarian preaching is inde- 
pendent. Such independent preaching is 
not exclusively found in the Unitarian 
pulpit, but it is distinctive there. 

The indisputable appeal of Unitarian 
preaching reaches widely beyond Unita- 
rians to vast numbers of people whose be- 
lief in revelation has been shattered, who 
eannot find satisfaction in preaching that 
is marked by even just an emotional or a 
tacit dependence upon some divine au- 
thority. Multitudes of others there are 
who have been taught by no church and 
to whom, accordingly, the idea of revela- 
tion is not even a live hypothesis. Thus 
Unitarian preaching has a potentially wide 
appeal. Mr. Bailey continued : 

“Tf we as ministers of free religion are 
to make the most of this distinctive appeal 
of the Unitarian pulpit, there are certain 
responsibilities and demands which we 
must meet and discharge. 

“We must show ourselves willing radi- 
cally to question any and every affirmation 
of our faith. If we are to meet the chal- 
lenge of the insurgent skepticism of our 
age, we must be seekers of the truth be- 
fore we are exponents of a particular 
religious position. 

“We must see to it that our sermons 
are replete with corroboration, the cor- 
roboration of reason. As formerly preach- 
ers turned to the Bible for proof of the 
propositions of sermons, so we should turn 
to reason and logic. The preaching re- 
quired by the modern mind is the type 
that comes bringing proofs. 

“Our preaching must be devoted to the 
end of theological constructiveness. Those 
who are peculiarly responsive to the ap- 
peal of our pulpit come to us with the 
need of aid in philosophical guidance, in 
theological rebuilding. 

“We must realize that most of those who 
have lost the old support prefer to be able 
to believe in the central affirmations of the 
spiritual world-view. This realization 
should not cause us to be less strict in our 
devoted insistence on truth, but it should 
render us averse to quick pegations in 
reference to God and the dignity and 
deathlessness of the soul. 

“We must remember that movement 
away from theism does not necessarily 
_ Mean progress. It may well be that the 
proceeding away from the thought of God 
: is a going, not toward the better things of 
_- progress, but toward ‘chaos and the dark.’ 


i _ 


The law of change is upon us, but we can 
fulfill that law in many other ways than 
that of abandoning belief in God.” 

There is no more thrilling or compensat- 
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ing vocation than that of the Unitarian 
minister of to-day, Mr. Bailey declared, 
and added: “Telling indeed is the good he 
will do, as, appreciating the glory of the 
spiritual interpretation of human life and 
its place in the cosmos, he is qualified and 
eager to say to the people of this earnest 
but bewildered age, ‘Come, let us reason 
together.’ ”’ 


Ten Things for the Church 


in Industrial Relations 


Relation of working conditions to irreligion 


HEH Department of Christian Social 

Service of the National Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church submitted to 
the recent General Convention in Wash- 
ington, D.C., a very interesting summary 
of the forthcoming report on “The Church 
and Industrial Relations.” The report in- 
sists that it is and has been the duty of 
the Church to understand the problems of 
industry and to take definite positions in 
regard to them. 

-An interesting study was made in five 
typical parishes scattered through the 
country of the relationship of the church 
to industry. A definite correlation was 
established between “disorder, bad feeling, 
low wages, or long hours of work,’ and 
irreligion and immorality. Many of the 
ministers of the parishes were found un- 
informed as to industrial problems and the 
labor movement. As u result of the first 
year’s study of this commission, the follow- 
ing recommendations were made to the 
General Convention : 


1 


That the Church, through its Division 
of Industrial Relations, carry on a pro- 
gram of continuous research into the 
fundamental problems of modern indus- 
trial relations, and provide leadership and 
advice to the clergy and laity in dealing 
with these problems. 


2 


That each seminary for the clergy be 
asked to include a course or courses in 
industrial problems as a part of the 
instruction of every student. 


3 


That the Church reinforee, support, and 
stimulate its parochial activities in in- 
dustrial relations through the Department 
of Christian Social Service, which will 
seek, by means of its Division of Indus- 
trial Relations, to be a clearing house of 
information and advice, and to relate 
parish and diocesan activities in any way 
needed. 


j 


That a series of Industrial Institutes 
or Summer Schools be held for the clergy 
in different parts of the country and in 
connection with some recognized institu- 
tion of higher learning, as “refresher 
courses,” on current developments in the 
field of industrial relations. 


5 


That tutorial classes for the laity in 
parishes be established, for the study of 
Christian principles and their application 
to industrial and social questions. 


6 


That an effort be made by the clergy in 
each parish to come into close personal 
touch with the local trade unions; for 
example, as chaplain, fraternal delegate, 
lecturer, or in some manner which shall 
express a genuine interest in the industrial 
problem, 


7 


That the Church take the initiative in 
calling together in conference the repre- 
sentative Churchmen who are employers 
in special industries, to discuss the impli- 
cations of Christian principles in indus- 
trial relations. For example, such 
conferences might be called among the 
employers in the steel, coal, shoe, textile, 
automobile, and other industries. 


8 


That in recognition of the constructive 
function of the union movement in modern 
industrial life, an effort be made at least 
yearly, on the Sunday preceding Labor 
Day, or at some other convenient time, to 
invite a representative of the trade union 
movement to address the congregation, or 
other representative group in each parish, 
on the relationship of Labor to the Church. 


9 


That an effort be made by the clergy in 
each parish to come into personal touch 
with employers, or employers’ associations, 
to express the concern of the Church. for 
the problem of human relations in industry. 


10 


That the Church formulate a more 
specific statement of the fundamental 
Christian principles upon which industry 
and industrial relations should be based, 
without seeking to present the particular 
methods by which they shall be translated 
into practice. 


The commission of the Episcopal Church 
feels that the réle of the Church in indus- 
trial problems is that of the teacher pri- 
marily. It cannot effectively serve until 
it is informed of the problems. 
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The Partial Voter 


NE BY-PRODUCT of the Presidential cam- 

paign reflects on our intelligence. Nearly 
every person who told us how and why he was vot- 
ing gave a reason that was partial. We mean par- 
tial to his own peculiar prejudices, temperament, 
training, or calling. Few people were able to get 
beyond their own limited, hedged-in lives and see 
things whole. For instance, the social worker had 
his preference for the Presidency solely because of 
social questions; the democrat, because of the as- 
pirant’s considerate attitude toward the masses; 
the moralist, on the grounds of prohibition; the 
churehman, because of the so-called religious issue ; 
the business man and industrialist, out of a regard 
for efficiency. Each of us saw in the preferred 
candidate not the whole truth, but himself—that is, 
the voter. That condition is unfortunate. It may 
be inevitable. 

We did much campaign listening and reading, if 
we were wise, in order to fulfill the citizen’s duty 
to come full circle in our understanding. But when 
we actually cast our ballot, we believe it was parti- 
san, in this editorial’s meaning. Unless there is 
some compensation that we can find for this serious 
shortcoming, we are not in a happy state as 
sovereign citizens of a democracy. 

Can we ever vote safely and surely as a people 
on all the various problems, economic, interna- 
tional, sociological, moral, and, in this election, 
ecclesiastical and metaphysical, that grow not less 
but rather more difficult? We have profound 
doubts of it. It is this ineptness and ignorance 
which make democracy a grave uncertainty in the 
minds of noted students of government. Though 
some men will rebel from any suggestion of the idea 
which lies at the center of the system called soviet- 
ism, now an experiment in Russia, there is much in 
it. The fact remains that they are attempting to 
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determine the good of the country as a whole by 
means of separating the great questions and having 
the people who are informed and experienced in 
them give their conclusions. 
job, so to speak, has his say to the country on that 
subject. Each phase of the life of the people, as 


represented in such essentials as agriculture, busi- 


ness, education, manufacture, and health, is prop- 
erly considered by those who know what they are 


- talking about, and all of them together cast their 


judgment into the state as a whole. 

This means a new state. We know as democrats 
what our failures and dangers are, and the election 
has brought them into naked sight. Is democracy 
marked for its end? It may be replied that each 
of us with our partial answer, registered last 'Tues- 
day, contributed out of our special interest to a 
corporate whole, and in effect were like the soviets. 
The final and total vote, we may say, was not par- 
tial, but composite and truly representative. It 
may be. 


Not Patter, Power 


RADFORD LEAVITT’S LETTER in this paper 

and the report of Ralph E. Bailey’s address on 
preaching before the ministers ought to be read 
together. They do not agree; neither in letter nor 
in emphasis do they see the thing as with an eye 
single. Our own stress in the editorial criticized by 
Mr. Leavitt may be too much on theology; but 
granting that, we insist that unless we keep saying 
this necessary word, even if sometimes extremely, 
about the theological ground of all preaching that 
is worth while, we as a fellowship shall keep on at 
our present unsatisfactory preaching rate; unsatis- 
factory, because only a few of us are fully persuaded 
of the tremendous, thrilling power of doctrine. And 
our churches will steadily wither. 

A few weeks ago Frederick M. Eliot talked in 
Boston before the Parker Memorial on “The Folly 
of Halfway Liberalism.” It was a message thrust 
home to us, and we deserve all that he said. Any- 
thing halfway is contemptible; and of all people on 
earth, we have no right to our theological heritage 
if we waste it in dalliance with content-less modern- 
ism and modernists. They may have their place in 
the world, though we doubt it. But one thing we 
know: We have our place, and it must be distinctive 
and useful. 

It is precisely this place that Mr. Bailey himself 
is filling and would have all of us fill. Unitarian 
preaching is distinctive in that it is independent 
and free. ‘We must show ourselves willing radi- 
cally to question any and every affirmation of our 
faith.” Our faith. “We must be seekers of the 
truth before we are exponents of a particular reli- 
gious position.” “Our sermons must be replete with 
corroboration, the corroboration of reason.” There 
are those who “come to us with the need of aid in 
philosophical guidance and theological rebuilding.” 
Mr. Bailey’s stand is quite unassailable. 

When we are told that men come to church with 
their sins, sorrows, and everyday needs, our answer 
is that until we give them a theological motivation 


as deep as the universe, as high as heaven—in other 


Each man from his © 
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words, a magnificent universal urge—all our talk 
on their own level is pretty patter that gets them 
only deeper in their unhappy state, and softer. It 
is also true that some people are not satisfied when 
they have got their sins and sorrows straightened 
out. They want something more, larger, grander; 
they want to know about the scheme entire that we 
call life, and the preacher is not on his job till he 
gives them answers and teaches them the glorious 
way. That is not only theology, but religion, as it 
always has been. 


Currants and Raspberries i 


“14 iegooupeaa with a friend in a garden in the late 
summer, the owner stopped in front of a plot 
of fruit bushes—currants, raspberries, and the like. 
Wire netting protected the plot all about. No walk- 
ing or creeping thing could get to the fruit, and 


even the birds were unable to reach it, because there. 


was also a cover of netting. The visitor said he saw 
nothing unusual, when the host asked him to look 
at the bushes. “Look again,” he said. ‘Well, to 
tell you the truth, the bushes look rather sickly. 
And, now my mind is beginning to work, there’s no 
fruit on them.” “That’s it,” said he. “They are 
sickly; and they have borne nothing! And why? 
Because I defended them against the risks of life. 
I gave them security. That security has been the 
death of them.” He reasoned further, according to 
The British Weekly: “Nature is a system, and by 
your interference you may upset the balance of the 
universal life! Last year the birds got at our berries, 
so that we had practically none. We ought to have 
been as quick and industrious as the birds. We 
took a shorter and we thought surer way. What’s 
the result? Notabird! Yes, but nota berry! The 
birds did not get them. No! But the flies and the 
slugs got them—the very creatures we wish to drive 
out of the upper air. Down comes the fence round- 
about and overhead. Next season we are to be as 
busy as bees.” 


Talking Humanity Up 


N EDITORIAL BROTHER of the evangelical 
order thinks there is too much talk in the 
churches about sin and too little about righteous- 
ness. He surely says something. The whole truth, 
as we see it, is well stated: We live by affirmations, 
and not by negations. The reason for so much sal- 
low religion is plain as day—or, rather, as a dismal 
fog. It is always talking humanity down. In fact, 
one of the most terrible things about orthodox 
Christianity is its depressing antagonism of evil, 
real and factitious. Count over the evangelist’s 
glooms on the radio, or read the sermon excerpts 
Monday morning. They are born of the devil of 
negation and they make one spiritually—we mean 
no flippancy—sick and tired. 

The mind of man is made for positive truth. That 
causes a soul to grow with courage and sureness. 
There is so much good in the world; and when 
there isn’t, we can paint the picture as it ought to 
be, without daubing it drab all over. If God is 
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righteousness and love, and if the church’s business 
is to give Him at least a fifty-fifty break with his 
creation, lay on, people and preachers, with 
righteousness and love for a while and forget the 
clammy stuff. 

Of course the reason for this other thing runs 
down into the scheme of Christian thinking. Ortho- 
doxy says and always has said it is a fallen race, 
and it must be redeemed. Hence, such looks! After 
saying a word for the sinners, who yet have some- 
thing great in them, the editor of The New Outlook 
tells us that the young folk are unresponsive to most 
of the churches. And why? We have written. 


A Scotch Preacher 


S WE PLACE a wreath upon the fresh-hewn 
tomb of George H. Morrison, the Scotch min- 
ister who died recently in his city of Glasgow, we 
are thinking of the art—his art—of preaching, and 
the wisdom which must be in it and of it. Nothing 
calls for greater brain power than sermonizing. 
Morrison himself once disclaimed scholarship in 
philosophy, as though he knew little; and that 
modesty will convey to unthinking minds the un- 
true impression that somehow merely to be a gos- 
peler is far less than to have the erudition of a 
scholar, as we rate scholarship. 

What we should like to get rooted in as many 
heads as we may, is that the knowledge of religion 
is, to put it with moderation, quite as high as the 
knowledge in any other sphere of life; and the man 
who knows the technique of his churchly calling is 
a real man of learning, with no secondary rating 
beside the greatest men in other professions. 

Morrison was not a philosopher. Very well. But 
he did know life at the heights, and his power was 
persuasive and propulsive to multitudes of people 
whom he blessed with his spiritual poesy and allure- 
ment. He could do better than teach philosophy. 
He could make a philosopher (or anybody else) 
abundantly alive in his soul! That is preaching. 

What an instinct Morrison had for this spirit- 
value. We take down one of his many volumes of 
sermons. It is thirty years old. The very breath 
of beauty and holiness breathes from it as soon as 
it is opened. Is that nothing? Verily, it is wonder- 
ful. Something beyond the words is there; and it 


was this gift of Morrison’s of which a friend of his 


spoke when he passed. 


When he preached at Bloomsbury Central Church for the 
Baptist Missionary Society in the spring of 1921 [it is written 
in The Christian World], a huge crowd flocked to hear him, 
and his deliverance on that occasion is still a fragrant memory 
to many. In the course of his sermon, it is recalled, he took 
his hearers to a spot near his native city and showed them 
the ruins of a Roman wall the mortar of which was wet in the 
Apostolic Age. When he once handled a piece of its stone, he 
said, it crumbled in his hands, and at that instant the bell 
of a distant kirk broke on his ear. By movements of his 
fingers the preacher powdered, in imagination, the decayed 
stone, and, with wistful, upturned face, bade his audience 
listen to the music from the belfry away in the glen. Not one 
word did he say of the passing of great worldly empires, or of 
the growing triumphs of the Church; all he said was a few 
simple words about the handful of Roman dust and the ringing 
of a chureh bell. His hearers were thrilled, and few have 
ever forgotten it. 
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The Reviewer’s Chance 


“Every reviewer would like to be the first to hail a genius or two, and 
perhaps this is why books are so often overpraised. In the United States 
they seem to be peculiarly susceptible to first impressions, and I dimly 


recall some statistical enormity of alleged books of genius. 


You must be 


a pretty tame kind of writer if you can’t induce anybody to call you a 
genius. It makes things pleasant all round, and such amiable indiscretions 
are soon forgotten unless, indeed, the genius really does blossom into 
certitude, in which case the reviewer says he told you so.” 

—A. N. M., in The Manchester Guardian. 


The Ministry in Practice 


MINISTERIAL PRACTICHS. SOME FRATERNAL 
Sucenstions. By Cleland Boyd McAfee. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 

Tun TECHNIQUE OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. By 
J. Hastie Odgers and Edward G. Schutz. New 
York: The Methodist Book Concern. $2.00. 


We should like to put these two volumes 
_into the hands of every theological stu- 
dent_and minister throughout the country, 
on the condition that they should be read 
and their contents thoroughly digested ; 
for, from varying directions, they ap- 
proach certain aspects of the work of the 
ministry and the chureh which, though of 
vital importance, are too often honored 
more in the breach than in the observance. 
Though both of these books contain much 
in common, each deals with much not 
treated in the other, each supplementing 
the other in a manner full and compre- 
hensive. Dr. McAfee’s work amounts to 
nothing less than a book on cierical 
etiquette. Out of a long experience, he 
offers a wealth of excellent advice for 
the avoidance of a throng of such pitfalls 
as beset the path of the average minister 
in his daily work, pointing out, in turn, 
the dangers and advantages of those little 
things which, in a minister’s career, may 
make for him all the difference between 
success and failure. Beginning with a 
chapter dealing with the Service for the 
Installation of a Minister, he follows with 
chapters on The Minister’s Working 
Schedule, The Minister’s Desk, Pulpit 
Reading of Scripture, The Ministerial 
Voice, and kindred topics. Scarcely any 
subject of interest bearing on the many- 
sided clerical profession is not touched 
upon, from the administration of the Com- 
munion, the conducting of the rites of 
baptism, marriage, and burial, to the more 
secular concerns of the clergyman, his 
salary and the investment of his savings. 
There is an abundance of valuable advice 
upon the proper dress of the minister for 
yarious occasions, as well as upon pastoral 
calling, the relationship which should 
exist between every church leader and the 
organist and members of his choir. There 
is even a chapter on The Minister’s Wife. 
With some humor, clear insight, sym- 
pathy, and an abundance of sound com- 
mon sense, the author offers many good 
suggestions and much information con- 
cerning those little great, those infinite 
small things not often taught in divinity 


schools, and by many ministers considered 
as wholly negligible, which have an 
importance far beyond their outward 
seeming. 

Equally valuable is Messrs. Odgers and 
Schutz’s The Technique of Public Worship. 
While coyering something of the same 
area, particularly in what it has to say 
in regard to the conduct of special sery- 
ices, aS its name implies, this book deals, 
primarily, with the question of worship 
in its many applications. Beginning with 
a chapter on The Christian Idea of Wor- 
ship, the two authors proceed to a discus- 
sion of church architecture, various orders 
of service, their theory, underlying prin- 
ciples, and possible improvement ; followed 
by full considerations of the separate de- 
tails of a Sunday morning service and of 
church music, both from the viewpoint of 
the organist and choir and from that of 
the congregation. In each instance the 
subject is dealt with in a manner both 
scholarly and suggestive. Reverently, yet 
practically, not a feature of the regu- 
lar worship current among Protestant 
churches but is treated both as to its 
peculiar function and in its relation to the 
whole. Particularly illuminating are the 
portions that explain the aim of the serv- 
ice and the part each is intended to per- 
form in the creation of a service which 
shall have unity and harmony, from start 
to finish. Scarcely less timely are what 
the authors have to say about topics so 
varied as the planning of the church 
building, furnishings of the sanctuary, 
quartettes versus chorus choirs, prayers, 
the reading of Scripture, the choice of 
congregational hymns. 

Although intended to be little more than 
handbooks, these’ volumes are rich. in 
matter worthy of serious consideration. 
In them the minister ready to acknowl- 
edge the defectiveness of his leadership, 
and eager to increase its power, will find 
much information and ample food for 
thought. We know of one minister who 
has done so. Doubtless there will be a 
multitude of others; while for the man 
entering the profession, their value will 
be beyond calculation. A.B. H. 


Modernism 


Oxp Fait AND New KNoOwLepGn. By James 
HT. Snowden. New York: Harper Brothers. 
$2.50. 

An unusually good-natured, wholesome, 
and common-sense book, written by an 
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author who has a long list of popular 
works to his credit, including some seven 
volumes of Sunday-school lessons. Its aim 
is to drive out of the reader’s mind all 
fear of progress and of modernism, and 
to open the way for the inclusion of all 
new knowledge within religious faith. 
Modernism is represented, not as an enemy 
of faith, but as something quite natural, 
which has always been at work in health- 
ful religion. “Modernism is the principle 
and progressive process of continually 
unifying our growing experience in knowl- 
edge and life.’ New facts and theories 
may at times cause temporary distress; 
but religion must face them, especially if 
it is to keep its hold on thoughtful young 
people. “The question of when and how 
we should teach modernism to our young 
people is a difficult one, but we should 
study to do it so as to prepare them for 
views they will later inevitably en- 
counter.” As a preparation for this the 
Bible is represented as a progressive book, 
ever trying to adapt faith to experience. 
“Moses the Modernist” is shown to us as 
one who in his age brought the Decalogue 
up to date. Other headings in this see- 
tion of the book are, “The Progressive 
Hebrew Revelation of God”; “The Prin- 
ciple of Modernism in the Teaching of 
Jesus”; “Stephen the First Martyr for 
Modernism”; “Peter the Progressive”; the 
“Broadcasting Liberalism at Antioch,” 
and “Paul the Master Modernist.” Thus 
the old Bible heroes are represented as 
teachers not afraid to introduce new and 
even revolutionary ideas into religion. 

The difficulty of unifying our growing 
knowledge and experience does not always 
receive full recognition. The popular 
character of the book prevents this. On 
the other hand there is no weak attempt 
to dodge problems by falling back on 
mere sentimentalism. The author holds it 
is foolish, after the fashion of Ritschl, to 
try and substitute faith for knowledge, to 
separate spiritual values from scientific 
facts. “Values are rooted in facts, and 
we cannot give up the facts and keep the 
values. When we blow out the candle 
or turn off the electric current, the light 
vanishes.” God is “the God of things as 
they are”; and these things include both 
faith and knowledge, and the two should 
move forward and triumph together. 
Among the things that are the author 
ists evolution. Religion here fights science 
at its own peril. Things done within eyo- 
lution “are stamped upon the rocky frame- 
work of the globe and interwoven into 
the whole texture and web of life. No 
one can miss seeing these facts unless 
he looks at them with blind eyes or with 
a mind closed to truth.’ As for the “list 
of authorities” quoted against evolution 
by religious reactionaries, “these are 
usually worthless.” The man of real faith 
may regard evolution as “God’s way of 
making things,” and then go on to study 
nature without fear. 

A book like this, written primarily fer 


orthodox readers, is as much a sign of 


our times as is militant Fundamentalism. 
In the long run we may hope that this 
open-minded attitude toward expanding 
truth may win. "BOE 


aa 
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Neutrality 


AMERICAN NEUTRALITY AND INTERNATIONAL 
Pouicn. By Philip C. Jessup. Boston: The 
World Peace Foundation. $1.25. 

The World Peace Foundation is to be 
commended for the publication of this 
book, in which the author, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of International Law in Columbia 
University, gives a clear and comprehen- 
sive account of the history and problems 
of neutrality, of the existing situation in 
the presence of the League of Nations, and 
of the Treaty to Outlaw War. The sec- 
tion dealing with neutrality in the World 
War shows how the rights of neutrals 
tend to disappear in a war where many 
nations are engaged. Belligerent rights 
were constantly extended at the expense 
of neutrals. The limits of contraband and 
blockade were greatly stretched. Neutrals 
were hampered by blacklists, embargos, 
and licenses. While the United States 
was a neutral she repeatedly protested 
against the Allied interference with the 
rights of neutrals; but on entering the 
war she adopted every device of the 
Allies and added to their stringency. In 
the account of neutrality in postwar de- 
velopment, much space is given to the 
League of Nations, to the various pro- 
posals for coercing an aggressive mem- 
ber state. A state of war between two 
member states is considered not as a 
private matter, but as the concern of all. 
All member states are leagued against 
the state which breaks the covenant of 
the League. There can be no neutrality 
in such a case. A similar situation exists 
as between the states signatory to the 
Treaty to Outlaw War. Thus the United 
States would not urge neutral rights in 
a general economic boycott against a re- 
caleitrant state, but would unite in the 
international police measures. In this 
situation, even while remaining outside 
the League, the United States will add 
materially to the effectiveness of the 
League in the effort to preserve peace. 
This book helps to a clear understanding 
of the forces working for peace and will 
encourage those who are working for 
world co-operation against war. 

F. J. G. 


A New Bible 


Tue GrRapHIc Bripte. FROM GBNESIS TO 
REVELATION IN ANIMATED MAPS AND CHARTS. 
By Lewis Browne, New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 


A new way of teaching the Bible. The 
author of This Believing World has de- 
yised a fresh approach to the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture history which is sure to 
commend itself to parents and to teachers 
in church schools. In his effort to rescue 
both Testaments from deadness and make 
them come alive, Mr. Browne has hit upon 
the happy expedient of employing the ap- 
peal to the eye, through the medium of 
maps and charts drawn in a manner 
highly original and imaginative. Hearing 
a little girl complain that the Bible “is 
all a pudding of funny names sprinkled 
with ‘begats’ . . . none of it seems real”; 
convinced that “what is needed is living 
actuality rather than dead accuracy in 


ied 
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our lay study of the Bible; that if our 
Sunday-school sessions are to be more 
than recurrent hours of boredom, we must 
come to realize that most of the Bible 


tells of real men who lived in real places,” - 


it occurred to him to construct a book 
that should depict the evolution of Juda- 
ism and Christianity pictorially, by means 
of a series of maps drawn after the 
fashion of the old cartographers, which 
should arouse the interest of children by 
appealing.to their imagination. The re- 
sult is an attractive quarto, altogether 
fascinating. Connected by a running fire 
of prose, written in simple English, which 
comments upon and serves to explain 
them, the maps are of a kind to awaken 
the curiosity of boys and girls. For, in- 
stead of being overburdened with unneces- 
sary detail, they plainly indicate bounda- 
ries, locations of cities and towns, movre- 
ments of troops and peoples, coast lines 
and rivers. The history of Israel in its 
long development from a nomad people to 
a nation whence sprang in the course of 
centuries the Founder of Christianity, is 
stirring and dramatic. These qualities 
Mr. Browne brings out in a way as im- 
pressive as it is illuminating. While mak- 
ing use of the latest discoveries, he brings 
up no controversial questions, contenting 
himself with telling the great story, 
plainly, leaving deductions to those who 
may be moved to make them. The result 
is a work fascinating in the extreme, 
sure to find a hearty welcome in myriad 
homes. Cordially we commend The 
Graphic Bible to all parents of young chil- 
dren. . This is an excellent book to leave 
lying about where boys and girls can dip 
into it and find out its many merits for 
themselves. It is also admirably suited 
to be given as a Christmas or birthday 
present. Teachers in church schools are 
also certain to find it a valuable help 
in making their work effective. Surely, 
if The Graphic Bible cannot make the 
Bible interesting to young minds, nothing 
can, A. R. H. 


“This Goodly Frame” 


Tum Story or Gnotocy. By Allan L. Ben- 
son. New York: Cosmopolitan Book Oorpora- 
tion. 

Once in a while a reviewer happens on 
a volume he thinks ought to be in every 
library, read by all men and women who 
appreciate useful literature. Such a book 
is The Story of Geology. The tendency 
to-day is plainly in the direction of mak- 
ing science, biography, and religion simple 
and entertaining. Mr. Benson has adopted 
this style. He does not, however, fall into 
the snare of sacrificing truth and scholarly 
research to brisk and entertaining narra- 
tion. He tells his story simply and 
romantically, but he wastes no space in 
unnecessary adornment. Perhaps the day 
is upon us, ushered in by these realistic 
writers, when readers will discover that 
the real romance is not so much in imagi- 
native literature as in literature which 
makes history and scientifie discovery live 
again—gives them the pulsations of life; 
makes them as real as we are to our- 
selves. Certainly, for stirring narration, 
few narratives of human emotion could 
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surpass this book. Besides, one knows he 
is getting the truth. The object of a 
good review should be to persuade one 
to read the book, and readers of this 
review must take our word for it: here is 
a volume worth any man’s time to sit 
down, peruse, and ponder over. It is the 
story of the world we live in, its forma- 
tion, development, and marvels. In ten 
chapters the author relates how the earth 
was made, the coming and going of ice, 
the formation of cafions, waterfalls, caves, 
voleanoes, rivers, lakes, oceans, mountains, 
valleys. He deyotes one chapter to that 
freakish thing, the weather; another to 
life and its evolution from protoplasm; 
another to plants, including the fascinat- 
ing story of the manufacture of coal; 
another to the coming of man, the appear- 
ance of mind and affections. Chapter by 
chapter the millions upon millions of 
years of creation unfold with all the 
witchery and intensity of a great motion- 
picture. Allan L. Benson has not only 
written a meritorious work, he has given 
us the story of what we are and whence 
we came with a simplicity and genius 
of treatment discovered in no other book 
we have read—and we have read every 
word, a statement reviewers cannot al- 
ways make. In the welter of good and in- 
different books to-day passing through 
libraries and the hands of reviewers here 
is one seriously to arrest attention. 

E. H. 0. 


A Book We Have Been Waiting For 


Growine Ur. By Karl de Schweinitz. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

This book, written for boys and girls of 
from six to twelve, is the sex book we 
have been looking for. It tells how we 
become alive, are born, and grow up. 
Simply, frankly, beautifully, the whole 
story of mating and birth is told. The 
things that parents want their children to 
know, but of which they often never speak, 
are told in this book in a way to satisfy 
the wholesome and natural curiosity of 
the child. oO. R. J. 


New 


Books Received 


Smart Supper Rueciegrs. By Christine Ter- 
hune Herrish. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
‘“MusicaL NONSENSE PRIMDR FoR ALL CHIL- 
DREN UNpDrR Eicutry. By Elizabeth L. Galla- 
gher. Illustrated by Dic Loscalzo. New York: 
Elizabeth L. Gallagher. $1.00. 


Oncn at CuHrIstMAsS. Story and Drawings 
by Harold Speakman. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. $1.00. 


Att ABouT Mn. PormMs ror A CHILD. By 
John Drinkwater. Illustrations by H. M. 
Brock. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.00. Verses in the Christopher Robin man- 
ner by a leading English poet. Amusingly 


clever. Children of all ages will enjoy it. 


Drums. By James Boyd. With Pictures by 
N. C. Wyeth. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50. A sumptuous edition of James 
Boyd’s great story of the Revolutionary War, 
adorned with many drawings and full-page 
illustrations in color, done in N. C. Wyeth’s 
best manner. A noble specimen of book-mak- 
ing. Admirably suited for use as a Christmas 
present. 
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The Delayed Thanksgiving Dinner 


EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


“Come, Miles! Come, Miranda! Come, 
Ellen!” called Father Bradstreet one 
morning many years ago. “Wake up, this 
is Thanksgiving !” 

The little Bradstreet children opened 
their eyes and sprang out of bed quickly, 
for Thanksgiving morning meant driving 
over to Grandfather Bradstreet’s and eat- 
ing Thanksgiving dinner with all. the 
eousins and the aunts and uncles. They 
started at seven o’clock, and a two-hours’ 
drive brought them to Grandfather’s in 

~ time to go to church, then home to Grand- 

father’s for the family dinner, and games 
all the afternoon. After a bountiful sup- 
per they started for home, arriving there 
late at night tired, but happy, with one 
more pleasant memory to last them all 
their lives. 

But when little Miranda and Hlen 
jumped out of bed this morning, they 
looked sadly out of the window. 

“Oh, dear!’ cried Miranda. 
snowing !” 

“Oh!” wailed little Ellen, “Perhaps we 
eannot go to Grandfather’s !’”’ 

Miles had already run down stairs to 
find Father. Mother was in the kitchen 
getting breakfast by lamplight, for this 
was before the days of gas and electric 
lights. 

“Father has gone to the barn,” said she, 
“to harness the sleigh. It has been snow- 
ing all night, but we think we can get 
to Grandfather’s in time for dinner and 
we shall plan to stay all night.” 

Just then Father came into the kitchen. 
“T think the storm is growing worse,” he 
said. “Perhaps we ought not to go, but 
we have never missed Thanksgiving at 
Father’s yet. Hurry through breakfast 
as fast as you can, and we will try, any- 
way. Dolly is all harnessed and every- 
thing is ready to start.” 

Mother and the two little girls flew 
around clearing away the breakfast, while 
Father and Miles brought the sleigh 
around to the front door. 

“In with you!” said Father. “Mother 
beside me, and you children can sit in the 
hay at the bottom of the sleigh. I have 
filled it full so it will be soft, and I have 
put horse blankets over it.’ 

In a few minutes they were all settled, 
ready for the long ride. Father Brad- 
street picked up the reins and away they 
went. 

The snow was deep and old Dolly had 
to go very slowly. Not a person did they 
meet as they went through the village. 

Mother looked anxious. “Perhaps we 
should not have gone,” she said as they 
left the village and turned into the wood 
road, . 

“We will be all right,’ said Father. “I 
feel as if we must go. Grandfather and 
Grandmother would worry if we did not 
come.” 

The three children in the bottom of the 


“This 


sleigh were having a fine time. The straw 
kept them warm and they pulled the 
blankets over them like a tent to keep out 
the snow. Little Ellen, cuddled between 
Miles and Miranda and fell asleep, but the 
older children listened to the storm. 

A bad storm it was. Old Dolly struggled 
bravely through the drifts, but she went 
very slowly, and soon the two children 
began to worry. “Suppose we should not 
get to Grandfather’s in time for dinner,” 
said Miles. “They won’t expect us in 
such a storm.” 

“Perhaps they will wait for us,” said 
Miranda hopefully. “It isn’t so very far, 
and Father would not have started if he 
did not think old Dolly could make it all 
right.” Then they sat silent under the 
blankets and listened to the wind roaring 
and howling over their heads. 

They had gone a little over four miles 
when Dolly, struggling along through the 
drifts, gave a sudden plunge into a drift, 
and snap! went the harness. 

Father Bradstreet jumped out and tried 
to mend it, but he had nothing to work 
with. After a little while he said to 
Mother: “I shall have to leave you here 
while I ride old Dolly to Grandfather’s 
and get help. Cuddle under the blankets 
with the children, and you will be all 
right until I come back. That old pine by 
the road keeps off some of the wind. This 
couldn’t have happened in a better place.” 

So saying, he climbed on Old Dolly’s 
back and rode away, while Mother and 
the three children cuddled down in the 
hay and blankets and listened to the wind 
blowing through the pines. 

Soon Ellen and Miranda began to cry: 
but Mother, in spite of their strange sur- 
roundings, managed to tell them stories. 
After a long time they heard somebody 
coming, and, peeping from under the blan- 
kets, they saw Father and Uncle Elmer 
and three other men driving a yoke of 
oxen hitched to a big sled. Father put 
Mother and the children on it, still 
wrapped in the blankets, and left the 
sleigh in the road. 

“We will mend the harness and come 
back for the sleigh when the storm is 


Matins 


Flowers rejoice when night is done, 
Lift their heads to greet the sun; 
Sweetest looks and odors raise, 
In a silent hymn of praise. 


So my heart would turn away 
From the darkness to the day ; 
Lying open in God’s sight 
Like a flower in the light. 

‘ —Henry van Dyke. 


Sentence Sermon 


God, who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined in 
our hearts.—2 Cor. w. 6. 
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over,” said Uncle Elmer. “I think it will 
be the first of the week before you can 
get home again.” Then he handed Mother 
a basket. : 

“We were just sitting down to dinner,” 
he said, “when old Dolly came into the 
yard. Grandmother packed a few things 
quickly to keep you from being too hun- 
gry, and told me to tell you that we would 
have our Thanksgiving dinner at three 
o'clock instead of at one, as she had 
planned.” 

How good the sandwiches and cakes 
Grandmother had sent did taste! And al- 
though the oxen were slow, they went 
along steadily, and long before it was three 
o’clock the little Bradstreet children and 
their parents were safe at Grandfather’s. 

Then, with all the aunts and the uncles 
and the cousins, they sat down to dinner; 
and all agreed it was worth while waiting 
to hear of the adventure which had de- 
layed their Thanksgiving dinner. 

[All rights reserved] 


Big Boy and His Family 
LOUISE HB. DELIUS 


Ted’s father is superintendent of a 
power house high up in the Sierra Moun- 
tains, California, and Teddy lives in a 
pretty little house near the power house. — 
As no other children live nearby, Ted plays 
with Chubby the dog, helps his mother 
take care of the chickens, and goes for 
long rides with his father. 

One day last spring he was riding with 
his father, who was making the rounds of 
the ditch-tenders’ places. Outside the 
house of one ditch-tender, Ted found an 
egg lying on the ditch-bank. He picked it 
up and took it to his father, saying, “See 
what a big egg I found on the ditch, 
Daddy.” 

“That’s a duck egg,” said Jim, the ditch- 
tender, who stood talking to Ted’s father. 
“T have a couple of ducks, and if you want 
a little duck you take that egg home and 
put it under one of your hens, and in 
twenty-eight days you will have a baby 
duck.” 

“T’'d like that,” said Ted. So he wrapped 
the egg carefully in his handkerchief and 
laid it on the seat of the automobile. All 
the way home, he held the egg carefully 
in his two hands. As soon as he reached 
the house he ran to his mother calling, 
“Mother! Mother! See what Jim, the 
ditch-tender, gave me! A duck egg! He 
says I will have a baby duck in twenty- 
eight days if we put it under a 
setting hen.” 

“That will be fun,” said Ted’s mother. 
“Let us go down to the barn right now 
and put it under old Speckles. I think 
old gray Banty will go to setting soon and 
then we can give the egg to her, because 
Speckles’ chicks will hatch in three 
weeks.” 

One morning, four weeks later, Ted’s 
mother said, “We must look and see if 
gray Banty’s duck egg has hatched. It is 
time for the little duckling to come out 
of the shell.” . So Ted and his mother went 


. down to the barn and there, sure enough 


was gray Banty with a duckling. 
“O Mother,” cried Ted, “Isn’t he great? 


‘But I’m afraid the baby duck will be 


a 
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lonely with just chickens, and no other 


ducks to go swimming with. I am going 
to ask Jim, next time I go up there, if I 
may have more duck eggs.” 

Next time his father went to see the 
ditch-tenders, Ted went along to see Jim. 
“Jim,” said he, “that duck egg turned into 
a little duck. I think it is lonesome for 
more little ducks. May I have some more 
eggs?” 

“To be sure,” said Jim. “You were 
lucky to get a duckling out of that egg. 
I will give you six eggs, but I can’t promise 
you six ducklings.” d 

Ted took the six eggs home very care- 
fully, and his mother put them under a 
setting hen. This time Ted was not so 
lucky, for only three of the eggs hatched. 

“Well,” said Ted, “I have four ducks 
now, anyway. ‘These little fellows will 
soon be big enough to go swimming with 
Big Boy, and then he won't be lonesome 
any more.” 

After the three new little ducks lost 
their baby feathers, two were sober, 
speckled, brown ducks and one was a 
beautifully colored drake like Big Boy. 
Ted’s mother told him he could keep 


Only one pair of ducks; so Ted chose to 


keep Big Boy and one of the little brown 
ducks. These two ducks have always been 
great friends and are always together. 
When Ted calls them in the evening at 
feeding time, up they come from the creek 
talking together as they waddle along. 
During the winter rains Ted would often 
stand by the window and look at the ducks 
waddling around the lawn, telling each 
other what wonderful weather it was for 
ducks. 

One day Mrs. Duck told Big Boy that 
they must have a family to go swimming 
with them in the summer. ‘Ted found she 
had fixed a nest under the manger in the 
barn with two eggs in it. When she had 
eight eggs, she pushed them into a circle 
and sat in the center. Then Big Boy had 
to go swimming alone, for no matter how 
hard he begged, Mrs. Duck wouldn't leave 
her nest. Whenever Ted went near, she 
ruffed out her feathers and hissed till 
he went away. 

Seven of Mrs. Duck’s eggs hatclied into 


Football Time 
MARJORIE DILLON 


The baseball season's over now, 
But autumn has its cheer; 

So bring the jolly pigskin out— 
For football time is here! 


Now swimming’s lots of fun, of course, 
And skating, too, is prime; 

A game of tennis has its points— 
But give me football time! 


Its scrimmages so full of thrills 
Make other sports seem tame, 
When warriors battle on the grid 

To play a plucky game. 


The rooters cheer the heroes on, 
While ribbons flutter free; 
And when the final goal is won, 

Hurrah for victory! 


That’s why we usher in with zest 
The autumn’s greatest thrill; 

So bring the jolly pigskin out 
And boot it with a will! 
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downy baby ducks. Ted is very fond of 
them, though Mrs. Duck isn’t a_ bit 
friendly. With head down, she hisses and 
runs at him or anyone else who comes near 
her family. Visitors and the workmen at 
the power house are much interested in 
Ted’s ducks, and it is a pretty sight to 
see them on the lawns taking shower 
baths under the sprinklers, or swimming 
in the creek in the wake of Mrs. Duck 
and Big Boy. 
[All rights reserved] 


A Secret Half Told 


MARTHA YOUNG 


“A secret half told is worse than a secret 
all told.” So Black Mammy of the Alabama 
Plantation said sententiously. 

“Why, Mammy?’ asked the Little Boy, 
who always had a question on the tip of 
his tongue when Mammy told stories to 
the white children in her charge. 

“Well,” said Mammy, “it’s this way. If 
a secret is all told, everybody knows what 
it is all about. If a secret is half told, 
everybody can know some and think all 
they please about the rest; and, more than 
that, it keeps busybodies guessing. I told 
you children about Lazy Link hearing 
from Frog that there was a Pot of Gold 
hidden, and that Swamp Owl told Lazy 


Link that Pot of Gold was for him. No 


sooner, like I told you, did Lazy Link 
learn about his Pot of Gold than he started 
out to look for it. If he looked every- 
where, Lazy Link thought he’d find that 
Pot of Gold somewhere. He wrapped his 
fishing-line on his pole and he picked up 
a stout stick, so if he came upon a Rabbit, 
or a ’Possum, he might hit hard enough to 
take home something good and greasy to 
eat. It wasn’t long before Lazy Link 
came to the Deep Woods, where his mind 
told him that Pot of Gold must be hid; 
and he was right—it was hid there. There 
in the midst of the Deep Woods Lazy Link 
stopped in his tracks and scratched his 
head and said: ‘If only I knew where to 
dig for that Pot of Gold.’ 

“Lazy Link had no more than spoke 


those words than a little Bird right over 


Lazy Link’s head in a live oak tree spoke 
just as plain: 
‘Between the elm and the white oak! 
Between the elm and the white oak!’ 

‘Now Lazy Link knew just where to 
look for that Pot of Gold, for right by the 
side of him was an elm and right yonder 
was a white oak. But before he started 
to dig he looked a little farther. There 
was another elm, and yonder was another 
white oak. Here was an elm again, there 
a white oak again. Here! There ! 
Yonder! Everywhere was an elm and 
right near by a white oak. Lazy Link 
stood still in his tracks and said: ‘Where 
shall I start digging for-that Pot of Gold? 
Here an elm, there an elm, here a white 
oak, yonder a white oak. Where shall I 
start digging for that Pot of Gold? 

“That little Bird was quick to answer 
Lazy Link. She called: 


‘Between the elm and the white oak! 
Between the elm and the white oak!’ 


“Lazy Link said: ‘Which elm? Which 
white oak? He couldn’t make up his mind 
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where to start digging till he knew ex- 
actly betweeen which elm and which white 
oak to dig to find that Pot of Gold. Lazy 
Link hasn't yet made up his mind where 
to strike in the grubbing-hoe and spade, 
though that little Bird still sings to him: 


‘Between the elm and the white oak!” 


[Teacher or Playground Leader will have 
the children make a game of this story thus: 
The child taking the part of Lazy Link will 
take a stick, string, bent pin for fishing tackle, 
and start pretending to fish between two lines 
drawn on fioor or ground to represent creek 
banks. The children may repeat the little 
drama of the story “Hidden Gold.’’.’ Then 
Lazy Link will go to place in room or Play- 
ground designated Deep Woods. There he will 
stand looking about in uncertainty, asking: 
“Where shall I start digging for that Pot, of 
Gold?” The child who takes part of the little 
Bird (the Cuck-Will’s-Widow) perched on a 
chair or tree limb, will sing the Bird’s notes 
with the words “Between the elm and the 
white oak!’ There will follow the dialogue 
between Bird and Lazy Link. Lazy Link will 
end in not digging at all, because he doesn’t 
know between which elm and which white oak 
to start digging.] 


Books for Children 


Smuaater’s IsuaAnp. By Clarissa A. Knee- 
land. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.00. 

A story of resourcefulness and courage 
is given us in Smuggler’s Island. The 
young heroine, Marian Hadley, with her 
ten-year-old brother and three smaller 
children, is left marooned upon a lonely 
island. Their friends and relatives are 
unable to find them, but the children 
keep up their courage and show what 
patience and ingenuity do. The famous 
mother in Swiss Family Robinson was not 
more capable than Marian Hadley. That 
it is a slightly improbable tale does not 
detract from its interest to young and 
old. Illustrated in color by F. C. Yohn. 


fain Cauivrornia! By Mary Ethel Oliver. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.59. 

Stories of boarding-school days and col- 
lege life still hold their charm as much 
as in the eighties. The four years which 
Florence Essex spends at the University 
of California are full of enjoyment to the 
readers of this book. Florence is one of 
Fortune’s favorites, but in the discipline 
of college life she develops strength of 
character and is altogether a delightful 
girl to know. Illustrations by John Goss. 


A MorGan RirteMan. By Walter H. Nichols. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

This story serves two purposes: first, 
it depicts outstanding episodes in the 
Revolutionary War in the stirring story 
of a youthful Virginian sharpshooter, aide 
to Benedict Arnold; and second it de- 
seribes the character of Benedict Arnold, 
showing his merits as well as his defects. 
John Homer, with Morgan’s riflemen, joins 
Washington’s army at Cambridge. He 
participates in the march to Quebee and 
the battle of Lake Champlain; fights at 
Saratoga, and endures with Washington’s 
men at Valley Forge. By way of climax, 
Homer is with Arnold when he dies in the 
London garret. E. H;.0, 
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Liberals of Two Households in Southwest 
Attend Stimulating Meetings in Salina 


Resolutions on child labor amendment and Kellogg pact 


HE seventh annual conference of the 

Southwestern Federation of Religious 
Liberals, including the sixtieth annual ses- 
sion of the Kansas State Universalist Con- 
vention and the Unitarian Conference, 
opened with a general meeting, October 
16, at the Plymouth Unitarian Church, 
Salina, Kans., with Dr. Preston Bradley 
of Chicago and Dr. John Smith Lowe of the 
Church of the Redemption, Brookline, 
Mass., as the principal speakers. 

‘Dr. Bradley challenged the audience to 
awake from their apathy and get into a 
spirit that will spread the teaching of 
liberal religion at a time when he believes 
the world is ready for another Reforma- 
tion and Renaissance of religious belief. 

Dr. Lowe spoke on the status of the 
ehurech to-day. This is, he said, a moving, 
changing world, the universal laws of 
which are nevertheless fixed. As ignorance 
and illiteracy are being erased, liberals 
are being born. As pioneers in a great 
religious freedom, liberals may be destined 
to take advantage of this new situation 
and incentive. 

The conference theme was “Religion Is 
Life—Life Is Religion.” At the Wednes- 
day morning session, Judge Roger S. 
Galer, president of the National Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals and Dr. George 
F. Patterson, an administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, addressed the conference. Judge 
Galer, speaking on the ‘‘Common Mission 
of Liberal Churches,” pointed out the need 
of a technique for liberal churches to bring 
religion to the mass of people. Modern 
religionists must adapt themselves to the 
times, must be forward-looking, should ac- 
cept the natural and inevitable tendency of 
to-day, the tendency to harmonize religion 
and science. 

Dr. Patterson’s address centered around 
the figure of Jesus. He spoke of the value 
of the orthodox call to “come to Christ,” 
explaining how the appeal of a personality 
is greater than that of a disembodied prin- 
ciple, such as the “eternal Christ,” incar- 
nating a life principle. He said that 
Jesus was very unpopular because he 
preached that the Kingdom of God was at 
hand there and then. A minister preach- 
ing that message to-day would be un- 
popular. Righteousness has always been 
a disturbing factor. 

At the luncheon, Dr. Lowe addressed the 
group on “Character, the Test of a Faith.” 
He asked: “Who are you? What are you? 
What does faith and gospel mean to you? 
Does your faith ring with reality?” Judge 
Galer spoke on “The Place of Authority 
in a Free Religion.” Because human na- 
ture desires a resting place, an established 
fact on which it can rely in all circum- 
stances, the Christian Chureh had placed 
its seat of authority in the Apostolic Suc- 
cession, the Bible, the creeds, and Jesus. 
In a free religion there is still need for 
authority, but the standard must be placed 
in the facts of life, in truth and law. 


Officers of the Missouri Valley Associate 
Alliance were elected as follows: Mrs. 
Howard N. Moses of Salina, president; 
Mrs. George J. Hood of Lawrence, Kans., 
vice-president; Mrs. R. H. Shippley of 
Wichita, Kans., secretary. Mrs. Homer 
Foltz of Topeka, Kans., was the speaker. 
She told of the many opportunities for 
women of the liberal churches to serve the 
community and the nation in a special 
way that liberal-minded women can serve. 
Officers of the Kansas Universalist Con- 
vention were elected as follows: Chester 
M. Routledge of Hutchinson, Kans., presi- 
dent; C. H. Manley, Jr., of Junction City, 
Kans., vice-president ; Rey. James Hough- 
ton, secretary; James N. Day, treasurer. 

At the conference banquet, Dr. Patterson 
and Dr. Bradley spoke briefly. The Salina 
Journal said of Dr. Bradley, “He made a 
characteristie talk filled with “the humor- 
ous qualities which send home his serious- 
ness of purpose.” The high point of Dr. 
Patterson’s talk was that although “there 
is no such thing as a free man, we apply 
the name to one who is not governed by 
superstition, who is not bound alone by the 
religious beliefs which have been  be- 
queathed to him, and who does not let 
them blind his vision.” 

At the “Wednesday evening session, 
Rabbi Pizer W. Jacobs impressed the 
audience with his address on “Idealism 
and Its Permanence.” He expressed a 
wish for more idealists—those men of 
vision who have blazed the trails of the 
world’s progress and happiness. Dr. 
Bradley gave a stirring address on “Jesus, 
Rabbi of Nazareth, Man of Sorrows, 
Teacher, Embodiment of the Ideal.” 

Talks were given Thursday morning by 
Rey. L. M. Birkhead of All Souls Unitarian 
Chureh, Kansas City, Mo., on “The Out- 
look for Liberal Religion,’ and by Rey. 
H. C. Ledyard of the First Universalist 
Church, Hutchinson, Kans., on “The Man 
Jesus.” 

The final business session passed reso- 
lutions that deplored “the attacking of any 
candidate for any office because of his reli- 
gious affiliations,’ and that called upon 
every religious liberal in Kansas to further 
the adoption by the Kansas Legislature of 
the proposed child labor amendment to the 
United States Constitution, and every lover 
of peace in the state to urge the ratifica- 
tion of the Kellogg peace pact by the 
United States Senate. Lawrence, Kans., 
was selected as the meeting place of the 
1929 Federation sessions. 

The following officers of the Federation 
were elected: Rey. W. M. Backus, Law- 
rence, president; C. H. Manley, Jr., Junc- 
tion City, vice-president; Mrs. George J. 
Hood, Lawrence, secretary; Mrs. H. A. 
Graher, Hutchinson, treasurer. 

The meetings were a heartening experi- 
ence for the delegates and for the liberals 
of the Plymouth Church in Salina, and 
they received generous newspaper publicity. 

R. D. K. 
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~ Mr. Stoneham Ordained — 


And installed as minister of First Uni- 
tarian Church in Stoneham, Mass. 


Elbridge F. Stoneham was ordained to 
the Unitarian ministry and installed as 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Stoneham, Mass., at an evening service, 
October 8. The invocation was given by 
Dr. Charles HE. Park of the First Church 
in Boston, Mass., and the Scripture read- 
ing by Rev. Fred R. Lewis of the First 
Parish in Beverly, Mass. Dean Willard 
L. Sperry of the Theological School in 
Harvard University preached the sermon 
from the text: “We have this treasure in 
earthen vessels.” He said that much is 
known about the earthen vessel or the 
body, and very little about the treasure or 
the soul. Striving to save the individual 
is not the essential, but the guarding of 
the treasure lest it be harmed or lost and 
the individual be separated from God. 

Dr. George F. Patterson, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, in bringing the recommenda- 
tion of the Fellowship Committee, empha- 
sized the requirements of a Unitarian 
minister—scholarship, character, and gen- 
eral fitness. The ordination and installa- 
tion then took place in the responsive ser- 
vice between the chairman of the Parish 
Committee, Luther Hill, the congregation, 
and the minister elect. 

President Louis C. Cornish of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association offered the 
prayer of ordination and _ installation. 
Prof. William W. Fenn of the Theological 
School in Harvard University delivered 
the charge to the minister, and Dr. Park 
the charge to the congregation. Rey. Mont 
M. Thornburg, president of the Stoneham 
Ministers’ Union, extended the welcome to 
the community. Mr. Stoneham pronounced 
the benediction. 

The new minister is a senior in the 
Theological School in Harvard. He re- 
ceived his B.A. from Haryard University 
in 1920. 


Dr. Soares at King’s Chapel 


Prof. Theodore G. Soares of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will preach at the 
King’s Chapel noon services in Boston, 
Mass., Tuesday to Friday, inclusive, No- 
vember 13-16. For years an outstanding 
Baptist teacher and writer, he has special- 
ized in the study and development of reli- 
gious education and worship. Since 1922 
he has been a member of the Board of 
Preachers of Harvard University. The 
usual Monday organ recital will be omitted 
because of the holiday. 


Dr. Snow at Second Church 


The Second Church in Boston, Mass., is 
arranging for a parish supper for the eve- 
ning of Friday, November 16, with Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, acting president of the 
Meadville Theological School, as guest of 
honor, giving him an opportunity to out- 
line the new plans for the School. Mrs. — 
Laura Huxtable Porter, daughter of Rey. 
James Huxtable, will give some selections 
from her musical-literary repertoire. 


; 
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T)R. LOUIS GC. CORNISH preached the 

sermon at the rededication of the 
First Church in Bridgewater, Mass., Sun- 
day morning, October 28. He used All 


Saints’ Day as his theme, as the day was 


made from Massasoit. 
religious life was ministered to by a young 


the nearest Sunday to that ancient anni- 
versary. He also spoke of the early his- 
tory of the parish. Rev. H. L. Buzzell of 
Brockton, Mass., for seven years minister 
of the church, spoke upon the meaning of 
the beautiful building. Edwin J. Lewis, 


BEAUTIFUL AND REVERENT SIMPLICITY OF 


Jr., architect, who planned the alterations 
and improvements, enlarged upon the same 
theme. The present pastor, Rev. William 
Lord McKinney, read the Scripture and 
offered a prayer, and a rededication hymn 
written by him was sung during the serv- 
ice. The chairman of the parish com- 
mittee, Miss Minnie H. Churchill, on be- 
half of the congregation, made a gracious 
speech of acceptance of the redecorated 
ehurch. Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, adminis- 
trative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Associdtion, pronounced the 
benediction. 

In 1645 the Plantation of Bridgewater, 
twelve miles square, was established by 
order of the General Court on the petition 
of fifty-four persons resident in Duxbury, 
including the names of Captain Miles 
Standish, Governor Bradford, and others 
equally well known in the Plymouth dis- 
trict. In 1649 a purchase of this land was 
Soon after, the 


Scotch minister, James Keith, only nine- 
teen years of age, being perhaps the first 
Scotch minister of the many who have 


| Renewed Church Beautifies 
nt A Hallowed Spiritual History 


Bridgewater, Mass., holds service of rededication 
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served the churches of the United States. 
Mather says that “having served a com- 
petent time” and the people approving 
him, they ordained and settled him in 
1664. He ministered to the entire settle- 
ment, then largely in the western part of 
the town. The First Church in West 
Bridgewater takes the date of 1651 as the 
beginning of James Keith’s labors. By 
1716 the work had greatly increased, and 
the South Parish, now called Bridgewater, 


THE REDEDICATED CHURCH 


was established. The present meeting- 
house, built in 1846, stands on the same 
site as its predecessor, and near the loca- 
tion of the first meeting-house, this being 
the third meeting-house of the parish. 

A tower surmounts the entrance, which 
is adorned with two solid pillars. Con- 
nected with the building on one side is an 
ample parish house. The interior has been 
brought back to its original simplicity and 
beauty of proportion. The pews have the 
usual gates, and are surmounted by a light 
mahogany rail. The pulpit is a beautiful 
mahogany structure of a type not unusual 
in churches of the period. Dignified stairs 
approach it on either side, and in front of 
it stands the Communion table. Above 
and behind the pulpit hang rich silk 
brocade curtains. 

The church interior has been completely 
redecorated, a new heating plant installed, 
a new roof built, the steeple repainted and 
repaired, a complete set of lighting fixtures 
installed, and the organ repaired. The 
pulpit has been re-upholstered by Mrs. 
Walter S. Little, chairman of the commit- 
tee having the work in charge, who not 
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only furnished the material but did the 
upholstering herself. 

With Mrs. Little as general chairman, 
Mr. McKinney was head of the Finance 
Committee, and Harry W. Bragdon was 
treasurer. Others who were on the com- 
mittee to raise funds were Lyman Pratt, 
Harold W. Miller, Mrs. Milburn Carver, 
Mrs. W. F. Whitmarsh, Mrs. Harry A. 
Viets, Mrs. Harry W. Bragdon, Mrs. 
Charles F. Jordan, Charles T. Hall, 
and Frederick Waite. The repair and 
improvement fund totaled over $5,000. 

The significance of the First Church in 
Bridgewater has been greatly enhanced by 
the growth of the Bridgewater Normal 
School, which soon is to become a Teachers’ 
College. The church stands next to the 
new buildings of this college. Not only 
does the church hope to serve the town 
increasingly, but it hopes also to add 
service to the college students to its 
ancient privileges and duties. It has done 
much of this in the past, and with the in- 
crease of the college it may do much more. 


Miss Wheeler Is Installed 
as Assistant at St. John’s 


At the First Protestant St. John’s 
Church, Unitarian, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Rey. Gladys B. Wheeler was officially in- 
stalled as the assistant to the pastor, 
Dr. Hugo G. Hisenlohr, October 14. Al- 
though Miss Wheeler has been connected 
with the church for the past three years 
as an Assistant, she had never been for- 
merly presented to the congregation as the 
assistant to the minister. 

Dr. Hisenlohr gave the address of in- 
stallation, declaring that “the work of a 
minister or an assistant is primarily a 
work for the future, of serving the in- 
visible. Not only belief in God, but faith 
in God, is an essential part of the min- 
ister’s program to-day.” Miss Wheeler 
responded with a brief address on “Women 
in the Chureh Yesterday and To-day.” 

Besides the many beautiful bouquets and ° 
gifts from the various organizations of the 
church, who wished to show their appre- 
ciation of the work Miss Wheeler has 
already accomplished, Dr. Hisenlohr, on 
behalf of the Church Council, presented 
to Miss Wheeler, during the service, a 
beautiful dresser set as an expression 
from the congregation of their good will 
and best wishes for her continued success 
in the work of St. John’s Church. 


Boston Association Meeting 


“Are We as Ministers, or as a Denomi- 
nation, Making Full Use of Our Oppor- 
tunities?” will be the subject for discussion 
at the meeting of the Boston Association 
of Ministers, November 12, at Christ 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., Rey. Robert 
A. Singsen, host. There will be addresses 
by Dr. H. H. Saunderson, editor of the 
Wayside Pulpit; Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy 
of Milton, Mass., and the scribe, Dr. 
Carlyle Summerbell of Roslindale, Mass., 
to open the meeting. 
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Discuss Real Basis of Prosperity 
in Seminar on New England Industry 


PRACTICAL PROGRAM of wide in- 

terest, especially in New England, 
has been arranged for the “Church and 
New England Industry’ seminar to be 
held November 13, 14, and 15 in Ballou 
Hall, Ipswich and Boylston Streets, Bos- 
ton, with sessions in the morning and 
afternoon of each day. The seminar is 
to be held under the joint auspices of the 
Congregational, Unitarian, and Universal- 
ist churches of New England, and each ses- 
sion will have a different presiding officer. 
The Executive Committee is Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons, Dr. Robert C. Dexter, Rey. Hubert 
C. Herring, and Mrs. Hannah Hume Lee. 
Information may be obtained by address- 
ing Dr. Dexter at 25 Beacon Street or Mr. 
Herring or Mrs. Lee at 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

The registration desk at Ballou Hall 
will open at nine o’clock Tuesday morning, 
November 13. The registration fee is $2.00. 
Morning sessions will open at ten o’clock 
and afternoon sessions at 2.30 o’clock. -A 
number of good hotels and restaurants are 
in the vicinity of the hall. The hotels in- 
clude Hotel Puritan, 390 Commonwealth 
Avenue; Hotel Fensgate, 534 Beacon 
Street; Hotel Mayflower, 1138 Boylston 
Street ; and Hotel Somerset, 410 Common- 
wealth Avenue. The following is the pro- 
gram in detail. Generous opportunity is 
given for discussion of all talks. An ex- 
hibit of books bearing on social problems 
will be made. 


TurspAay, November 13 


10.00 a.m. Subject for the day, ‘‘The General 
Industrial Situation in New England.” 
Presiding officer, Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, 
D.D., Tufts College. Speakers: Colonel 
Charles R. Gow, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; John H. Fahey, President 
Worcester Evening Post; Miss Florence 
Lusecomb, Director Joint Board of Sani- 
tary Control. 

2.30 p.m. Presiding officer, Rev. Vivian 'T. 
Pomeroy, First Parish, Milton, Mass. 
Speakers: Robert Feckner, Vice-President 
International Association of Machinists; 
Mrs. Mary Gordon Thompson, President 
Boston Women’s Trade Union League; 
Prof. William T. Foster, Pollak Founda- 
tion for Heonomic Research. 


WEDNESDAY, November 14 


10.00 a.m. Subject for the day, “Textiles in 
New Bedford and Their Future.” Presid- 
ing officer, Rev. John Smith Lowe, D.D. 
The Problem of the Industry presented 
from the business point of view by Hd- 
ward Drake, President New Bedford Board 
of Commerce. Unorganized Workers in 
Relation to the Unions, by John Calder, 
Chairman Commission on Social Relations, 
Congregationl Churches. The point of 
view of the American Federation of Labor, 
presented by William G. Batty, Secretary, 
New Bedford Textile Council, and by 
Abraham Binns, Secretary, Weavers’ Pro- 
tective Association Labor Temple, New 
Bedford. The point of view of the Na- 
tional Textile Workers’ Union of America 
presented by Albert Weisbord, Secretary. 

1.00 p.m. Luncheon Meeting. Speakers, Otto 
S. Beyer, Jr., Consulting Engineer, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Subject, ‘““Peace-Making Fac- 
tors in Modern Industry.” 


2.30 P.M. Presiding officer, Dr. Shepherd 
Knapp, Central Congregational Church, 
Worcester. ‘Economie and Social Condi- 


tions Resulting from the Improvement of 
Industrial Methods’: Leonard Freider, 
Vice-President National Spun Silk Co., 
New Bedford. Church and Community 
Interests in the Industrial Problem pre- 
sented by Rev. John M. Trout, Executive 
Secretary New Bedford Council of 
Churches; Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, First 
Congregational Society (Unitarian), New 
Bedford. 


THURSDAY, November 15 


10.00 A.M. Subject for the day, “‘What Part 
Should Organized Religion Play?’ Presid- 
ing officer, Dr. Donald J. Cowling, Presi- 
dent Carleton College. Speakers: Rabbi 
E. L. Israel, Chairman Social Justice Com- 
mission, Central Conference of American 
Rabbis; Dr. Harold Marshall, Manager 
Universalist Leader; Dr. HE. Tallmadge 
Root, Executive Secretary, Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches; Dr. Albert D. 
Sheffield, The Inquiry, New York. 

2.30 P.M. Presiding officer, Dr. Samuel <A. 
Eliot, Arlington Street Church, Boston. 
Speakers: Prof. Norman Nash, Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge; Pres. John 
A. Cousens, Tufts College; Dr. Raymond 
Calkins, First Congregational Church, 
Cambridge. 


Denver Church School Staff 
On Mountain Estate 


The staff of the Unitarian church school 
of Denver, Colo., met at Crescent, Colo., 
over the Labor Day week-end to map out 
the work and worship of the school for 
the coming year. 

Through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank M. Keezer of the Denver church, 
two large cottages on their mountain 
estate were opened for the conference. 
The superintendent, Carlos Richardson, 
and Miss Alice Brown, in charge of. the 
kindergarten, had gained so much inspira- 
tion from the Star Island Church School 
Institute in July that they eagerly 
grasped the opportunity to present to the 
teachers the information which the leaders 
at Star Island had given them. 

Crescent is on the famous Moffat Tunnel 
Railroad, and is also thirty-three miles by 
auto from Denver, which made it easily 
accessible to all persons. High up in the 
hills, among singing pines, surrounded by 
snow-capped mountain peaks, these de- 
lightful lodges housed twenty-three inter- 
ested people, teachers and officers and 
their families. 

Saturday evening, at the first dinner to- 
gether, Mrs. Keezer welcomed the group 
and voiced her hope that this church school 
conference would be to the West what 
Star Island is to the East. Before the 
blazing logs in the deep’ stone fireplace, 
such visions came to us who listened that 
no task of development, no obstacle seemed 
too difficult to overcome. Mr. Richardson 
responded and outlined the program for 
the meetings. 

Devotional services on Sunday morning 
were conducted by the superintendent, and 
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later in the day a general conference of 
the superintendent and teachers outlined— 
plans for the year and gave definite as- 
signments of work. It was decided to 
divide the school into classes by ages, with 
strict adherence to the Beacon Course, so 
that the children who enter the kinder- 
garten now will, when they graduate from 
the school, have had a complete training 
in Unitarian principles, with no breaks in 
the chain. 

Sunday evening, Miss Brown, assisted 
by Miss Mary J. Baer, conducted a candle- 
light service under the stars. A natural 
pulpit had been discovered earlier in the 
day, under a spreading pine tree, flanked 
by huge granite bowlders and affording 
a distant view of the mountains in the 
west with a green valley below. In the 
darkness and quiet of the mountains 
the worshipers filed in silence, down the 
rocky path to the natural amphitheatre 
below the pulpit rock. 

Monday morning, Miss Brown reported 
on the Chureh School Institute at Star 
Island. She outlined some of the theories 
of the leaders who were there and made 
suggestions as to methods of conducting 
classes. General discussion followed, and 
then the conference was adjourned until 
the middle of September, when Rey. 
George Gilmour, the minister, will hold the 
first seminar for the church school teachers 
on “The History of Israel.” In the after- 
noon, everyone went on a hike back into 
the hills, where they found even more 
marvelous views of the Wyoming ranges 
and the Continental Divide. 

Mr. and Mrs. Keezer have offered one 
cottage for the church school to use as a 
vacation house next year, as a reward for 
faithful attendance and conscientious work 
in the classes. 

DoRoTHEA WHITNEY RICHARDSON. 


President Cornish Speaks 
at Temple Israel Dedication 


At the dedication of the new parish and 
school building of Temple Israel, the great 
liberal synagogue in Boston, Mass., Octo- 
ber 14, President Louis C. Cornish of the 
American Unitarian Association was the 
one speaker outside the synagogue asked 
to participate in the service. 

The building is the first of a group to 
cost upwards of $3,000,000 and to include 
a synagogue seating two thousand people 
and adjacent structures for parish activi- 
ties. The hall of the building just com- 
pleted seats 1,200; the schoolrooms will 
take care of some 13500 children. The 
building is remarkable for its dignity, 
restraint, and beauty. Through the broad- 
casting and the attendance at its many 
services, Temple Israel is perhaps the 
largest single center of liberal religion ia 
Greater Boston. 

The invitation to Dr. Cornish is a sign 
that the liberal Jewish synagogue claims 
friendly fellowship with the Unitarian 
churches in the great common task of try- 
ing to bring religious interpretation into 
the confusion of modern life and to in- 
terpret human life in its relation to the 
eternal verities. 


a 
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Offering to Bronx Free Fellowship 
from New England Associate Alliance 


Mr. Land, Dr. Snow, Mrs. Pomeroy address Kennebunk meeting 


HE historic First Parish Church of 

Kennebunk, Maine, greeted 184 dele- 
gates from’ sixty Alliance branches and 
a guest from the San Francisco, Calif., 
branch, at the New England Associate 
Alliance meeting, October 18. Mrs. Mary 
R. M. Ross of the hostess branch told of 
the beginnings and early history of this 
church, dating back to 1744. The years 
have brought many changes, but the Paul 
Revere bell hung in 1804 still calls the 
worshipers to church. 

Rey. Leon R. Land stirred the audience 
by his picture of the Bronx Free Fellow- 
ship of New York City, of which he is 
the leader. He told in an appealing way 
of the beginnings of this fellowship, com- 
posed of working people and young people 
with a background radically different from 
that of most Unitarian groups. They have 
lectures and dramatics during the week, 
and on Sunday a school for the children 
and an evening forum, which is opened 
by a religious service. A_ collection 
amounting to $120.25 was taken for the 
work of the Bronx Free Fellowship. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president elect of 
the Meadville Theological School, spoke on 
“A Great Unitarian Need and How to 
Meet It.” He told briefly of the part 
Meadville has played in the life of Uni- 
tarian churches, and vividly described the 
work as it is being enlarged and extended 
in its new home in Chicago, Ill. He made 
a challenging appeal to the Unitarians of 
America to give the new building which 
is needed for library and administration 
purposes. He appealed to the Alliance 
women to return to their churches and 
urge their members to share in this enter- 
prise, that Meadville may continue to 
supply leaders for the churches. 

The women were deeply stirred when 
Mrs. Vivian T. Pomeroy spoke on “A Plea 
for a New Discipline.” Her appeal was 
particularly to the middle-aged and 
elderly; for she felt that if things were 
going strong with them, it would reflect 
in the youth of to-day. She said that as 
people have gained control of the physical 
forces of the earth, their bodies are no 
longer forced to undergo discipline, and 
that with the easier physical life a spirit- 
ual softness has developed. She pointed 
out the relation between external discip- 
line and internal discipline, and asked 
what is to happen to a world so physically 
comfortable. People have entered upon a 
period when they have no authority rul- 
ing their lives. They protect their chil- 
dren from every discomfort possible, with 
the result that they cannot concentrate 
for any length of time. Many men and 
women have become highly sensitized and 
nervous; they do not know what real 
hardship is. She said that the older gen- 
eration obeyed their parents because they 
thought their parents obeyed a_ higher 
authority ; and because persons to-day are 


not living under authority, they cannot be 


authoritative with their children. The 


a7 


eross cannot be superseded until some- 
thing of equal value can be put in its 
place. There is a way of discipline, and 
each man and woman must find out his 
or her own way. 


West Upton Unitarians 
Have a Will to Work 


A new order of service for the morning 
worship at the First Unitarian Church of 
West Upton, Mass., has been devised, with 
processional and _ recessional, a newly 
vested choir, and a candle burning on the 
Communion table in front of the pulpit, 
symbolic of the spirit of devotion. A dedi- 
cation ritual has been worked out, one 
feature of which is the offering being re- 
ceived by the minister and placed signifi- 
eantly in front of the candle. 

The salary of the minister, Rev. A. 
Nicholas Kaucher, has been raised $100. 
On his birthday he was surprised by his 
parishioners and presented with a bridge 
lamp for his study. 

A Laymen’s League chapter has been 
formed as well as a Young People’s So- 
ciety. The League sponsors the ushering. 
The Alliance and young people are acting 
as hostesses, while the young people take 
their turns in carrying the flag in the 
processional. The League, in gratitude to 
Mr. and Mrs. Kaucher, sent them on yvaca- 
tion to the “No Program Week” at Star 
Island. 

Since Mr. Kaucher was settled in Feb- 
ruary, eight children have been baptized. 
The vestry has been redecorated. An 
airplane inter-class contest in the church 
school was started the first Sunday in 
October, which was Rally Sunday, to end, 
after an attendance race around the world, 
at Christmas. 


League Annual Report 


The ninth annual report of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League, recently mailed to 
all members, has a unique title-page, the 
background of which is a facsimile of sey- 
eral clippings from THE REGISTER of news 
or news stories of League activities. The 
report covers the work of the League for 
1927-28, with special sections devoted to 
the preaching missions, the Bible Insti- 
tutes, the annual convention, publicity and 
publications, aid to student work, Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the Church Attendance 
Campaign, the Church School Institute, 
and the activities of the chapters and 
interchapter meetings. To these are added 
an outline of the financial situation and 
of plans for the coming year as to 
programs and chapter visitations. 


Sr Paut, Mrinn.—Rey. Frederick M. 
Eliot, minister of Unity Church, Unita- 
rian, has resumed the broadeasting of a 
weekly talk on religion over station 
WCCO, Thursday evenings. 
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Dr. Hodgin and Mr. MacKay 
Address Aroostook Meeting 


Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin of the Unitarian 
Church in New Bedford, Mass., and Rey. 
George MacKay, new minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Houlton, Maine, were 
the speakers at the thirteenth semi-annual 
meeting of the Aroostook (Maine) Asso- 
ciation of Religious Liberals held at the 
Houlton church, October 14. In addition 
to the local members there were sixty 
guests in attendance from Presque Isle, 
Caribou, Fort Fairfield, and Oakfield. The 
next meeting will be held in June at 
Caribou. 

Dr. Hodgin’s address was a challenge to 
stand foursquare on the full experience of 
life and to interpret the life of the present 
from the best life of the past. 

Mr. MacKay placed particular emphasis 
on the fact that people should double their 
efforts at social engineering in order to 
catch up with progress in the field of 
mechanical engineering. 


Growth at Westwood 


The First Parish Church, Unitarian, in 
Westwood, Mass., Rev. Milton HE. Muder, 
minister, is beginning the season with 
greater interest and enthusiasm than for 
many years. The attendance at a get- 
together supper on the evening of Septem- 
ber 20 was one-third larger than was 
anticipated. The church school has re- 
opened with an enrollment one-half larger 
than last year. Plans are under way for 
the celebration in 1930 of the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the 
parish. It is expected that the meeting- 
house, one hundred years old, will be 
redecorated and possibly remodeled. 


Personals 


Frank B. Gannett, prominent layman of 
the First Unitarian Church in Rochester, 
N.Y., and owner of a large group of news- 
papers, has purchased The Knickerbocker 
Press and The Albany News, both of 
Albany, N.Y. 


Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Robert E. Ham, son of Rey. 
Marion F. Ham of the Community Church 
in Reading, Mass., and Miss Priscilla 
Webster of Reading, a member of that 
church. 


Mr. MacKay Called to Houlton 


Rev. George MacKay, until recently of 
Hackensack, N.J., has accepted a call to 
the Unitarian Church in Houlton, Maine. 
He preached his first sermon there as 
minister, November 4. 


New Library Committee Secretary 


Rey. J. Harry Hooper, minister of the 
First Parish Church in Hingham, Mass., 
has been appointed secretary of the Na- 
tional Library Committee of THe CuHris- 
TIAN Recister, to succeed John G. Gould. 
Correspondence for Mr. Hooper as secre- 
tary of the committee should be ad- 
dressed to him at the office of THe Rec- 
ISTER, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Liberalism and Liberty 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


There are at the present time on the 
Pacific Coast two conspicuous instances of 
the triumph of respectable lawlessness. 
The one is the continued imprisonment of 
Tom Mooney and Warren K. Billings, 
though it is the almost unanimous opinion 
of everyone who has carefully examined 
the evidence and the whole situation that 
these two men are being kept in jail not 
because they had anything to do with the 
Preparedness Day explosion of 1916, but 
because they are regarded by the governing 
classes as “dangerous” and _ therefore 
“ought to be kept where they are.” The 
other is the case of the Centralia I. W. W.’s 
who are in prison at Walla Walla, Wash., 
and concerning whom seven of the jurors 
who convicted them have certified under 
oath that they gave verdict against them 
under intimidation, and that the men ought 
never to have been sent to jail. In both 
of these instances the men are kept in jail 
because respectable society cares much 
more for comfort and conventional security 
than it does for either justice or law, ex- 
cept as these can be made to serve the 
interests of the folks who rule. 

Strong as these statements may seem to 
those who are not cognizant of the facts, 
as I have been from the beginning. there 
is not lacking evidence from the mouths 
of those who have no sympathy with the 
ideas and activities of Mooney and Billings 
before they went to San Quentin and to 
Folsom, which confirms all that I have 
written. A prominent Californian, widely 
known in commercial circles far beyond 
the borders of our State, said to me, in 
response to an appeal which I made to 


him some years ago with respect to Tom 


Mooney, and said it with a lightness and 
contempt which was as significant as the 
words themselves: “Oh, it isn’t a matter 
of whether Mooney had anything to do 
with the Preparedness Day explosion or 
not. He is a nuisance; we've got him 
where we want him, and we are going to 
keep him there.” This is the attitude o2 
thousands and tens of thousands of Cali- 
fornians who pride themselves on being 
one hundred per cent. American, as Judge 
Griffin, before whom Mooney was tried, 
recognizes in a recent letter which Mooney 
himself read to me only a few days ago. 
In this remarkable letter Judge Griffin not 
only maintains the injustice of the con- 
viction in the case of Mooney, and advises 
against Mooney’s consent to parole rather 
than a pardon, but he condemns in more 
vigorous language than mine this willing- 
ness of the community to allow Mooney to 
suffer for a crime which he did not com- 
mit, because of aversion to his opinions 
and labor activities. I have not the letter 
at hand, but this is the plain import of it. 
Yet when I quoted this letter to a Cali- 
fornia lawyer of high standing he protested 
that to go behind formal legal procedure 
was to set at naught our courts and laws— 
which amounts to this: that if a man is 


convicted in a time of public hysteria, and 
by what is proved later to be perjured 
testimony, he must suffer the penalties 
pronounced upon him whether he is guilty 
or not. It is not the business of the courts, 
according to these two men whom I have 
quoted, the one high in the commercial 
world, and the other in the legal profess 
sion, to execute justice and to follow the 
truth, but rather to serve class prejudice 
and property interest, on the one hand, or 
to preserve the forms of legality at the 
expense of a man’s life or liberty, on the 
other hand. For Mooney was sentenced 
to be hanged, and would have been hanged 
had men of this type had their way. 

And both of these men, as it happens, 
are orthodox enough, the first one having 
been prominent not only in business affairs 
but in the activities of a leading orthodox 
denomination, the other one also a 
churchman when I best knew him. 

Yet orthodoxy is no more at fault as to 
this respectable lawlessness in California 
and throughout the country generally than 
are the liberal churches. When I was 
minister of the Baptist church in Salem, 
Ore., in the 1890’s, I was thrown into 
pleasant and profitable relations with 
Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, then, I believe, as- 
sistant pastor of the Unitarian Church in 
Portland, but for many years now_head of 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry at Berkeley, Calif. He and Dr. T. L. 
Eliot showed at that time a fine interest 
in the prisoners in the Oregon Penitentiary, 
in whom I was also deeply interested. 
But, otherwise than this experience, in the 
forty years I have been on the Pacific 
Coast, during more than thirty of which 
I have participated more than do most 
ministers in labors of protest against 
social injustice, liberal ministers have been 
conspicuously absent from such movements 
of protest. I have come to feel that with 
all their interest in intellectual liberty and 
abstract truth, liberals, whether from too 
exclusive absorption in the safer and more 
respectable protests on behalf of freedom 
in teaching, or from prudential considera- 
tions growing out of the more dangerously 
democratic associations of social protest, 
care very little for liberty on the ground 
floor, and with reference to the sharp 
economic struggles of our time. Perhaps 
I am wrong about this, and if so I shall 
be glad to be corrected. 

But I am more interested in doing what 
I can to provoke effective demonstration 
of such interest right now in pushing the 
program of popular protest on behalf of 
Mooney and Billings in California, and the 
I. W. W. men at Walla Walla. The whole 
religious community has been pitifully slow 
in playing its part in such protest, al- 
though it is well known that their influ- 
ence with the politicians far outruns that 
of the radicals to whom the work of re- 
leasing the unjustly condemned is too 
often left. Liberty of opinion would find 
greater success if those who believe in it 
as to matters which have little to do with 
bread and butter and the ordinary day’s 
work would show as much zeal for freedom 


.to speak. 
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there, and for reality, as they do for en- 


: ae 


largement of liberty in the academic field. - 


RoBerT WHITAKER. 
LA CRESCENTA, CALIF. 
(Mr. Whitaker is a well-known Baptist 
minister and publicist, author of note, and 
teacher. 


“What Price Tolerance?” 


Eaplanatory Note 


[The Associated Press on October 29 
made adequate correction, by publication 
in the press of the country, of the errone- 
ous report of Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach’s 
Virginia address on Church and State, 
last August. It was this untrue report 
of the address that led to many newspaper 
letters and some warm discussion. ‘The 
writers and speakers did not make sure 
of their facts, but fired away. A political 
campaign makes for fever and haste. In 
Harvey M. Watts’s letter in THe Ruc- 
IsTER, October 18, he replied to Mr. Wells’s 
letter in The New York .World. Mr. 
Wells there wrote his views after the 
Virginia address. Mr. Watts disagreed 
with him. Now Mr. Wells replies, again 
using the word “bigoted.” He also says 
that Dr. Dieffenbach had no right as 
“spokesman of the Unitarian body” to ex- 
press the views which, as a matter of 
fact, Dr. Dieffenbach did not express at 
Virginia. Moreover, no one is or can be 
a “spokesman” for the Unitarian churches. 
Any informed Unitarian knows that every 
Unitarian is his own spokesman. But far 
that very reason a Unitarian, even an 
editor, does speak whatever he has a mind 
If Mr. Wells had read THE 
RecisteR carefully, he would know that 
this journal holds as emphatically as he 
does that “religion per se” has nothing to 
do with a man’s eligibility to any public 
office. That statement has been made 
times without number in these pages, and 
on this subject the Associated Press report 
quotes Dr. Dieffenbach as follows: “We 
have learned that one may oppose the 
political idea of the Roman Catholic 
Church without opposing the Roman 
Catholic religion and the personal faith 
of the candidate.”] - 

To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN RBGISTHR +— 

To your issue of October 18, Harvey M. 
Watts of Philadelphia contributes a long 
letter, “What Price Tolerance?’—a reply 
to one from me which The New York 
World printed in September and in which 
I defended the Unitarian Church from the 
accusation brought against it of maintain- 
ing that no Roman Catholic ought to be 
elected President, and in which also I 
blamed THE CHRISTIAN Recister for sup- 
porting such a thesis. My point was that 
you, Mr. Editor, had no right to use your 
post as spokesman of the Unitarian body 
to advocate a theory which I felt sure the 
great majority of Unitarians would call 
illiberal and bigoted—these are the only 
words, Dr. Dieffenbach and Mr. Watts— 
and completely out of harmony with the 
spirit of their church. 

This is the point at issue—not the un- 
disputed right of Mr. Watts to argue 
nightly for his point of view from a soap- 


box right in front of Independence Hall, ~ 


or of the Editor to do the same on Boston 
Common. Therefore I shall not ask you 
to give me space I know you cannot 
afford—generous as you were to Mr. 
Watts—to discourse on the deeds and 
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words of Ae a with which I 


fancy I am quite as familiar as my op- 
ponent; to talk about Paine and Voltaire; 
to comment on Mr. Watts’s amazing dis- 
covery that “ultramontanism is rampant 
in this country,” or to point out that if a 
Catholic party is ever founded in the 
United States—a remote possibility the 
realization of which would indeed be a 
calamity—those to blame would be the 
ones who succeed (if they do succeed) in 
denying to Catholics their full rights as 
citizens. 

Because of my contention that a man’s 
religion has per se no more to do with his 
moral than with his legal eligibility to the 
Presidency, Mr. Watts accuses me’ of 
“flabby and purblind tolerance,” “amazing 
casuistry,” and “fatuity raised to the nth 
degree.” These are wild and whirling 
words. They would seem well placed in 
the columns of The Fellowship Forum. 
How many Unitarians indorse them? 
Mr. Watts is an old journalistie col- 
league of mine. During the Great War 
he was a prominent and I an inconspicuous 
writer for the same Philadelphia news- 
paper. At that time I read many of his 
articles, and I well remember the perfervid 
patriotism that inspired them. He would 
not then, I think, have dared to hint that 
though Kelly and Burke and Shea were 
good enough to fling themselves on enemy 
bayonets and to charge hidden nests of 
machine guns, neither they nor their sons 
nor any member of their race faithful to 
his Church could ever dream of aspiring 
to the Presidency. He would not, I feel 
sure, have described them, in Kipling’s 


detestable phrase, as “lesser breeds with- 


out the law,” with no real share in that 


which Mr. Watts would possibly find the 
finest flower in Rittenhouse Square. He 
would not, I know, have put in such a 
category his young fellow poet and critic, 
the heroic Joyce Kilmer, who, leaving be- 
hind his dearly beloved wife and infants, 
laid down his life in Belleau Wood. Mr. 
Watts would in those days have recognized 
that to take such an attitude was to strike 


_ a traitor’s blow at the solidarity of the 


American people—was to lunge at the 
heart of all that America means. 
Why do it now? 


FRANK C. WELLS. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


‘Use sitid Abuse of Theology 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :-— 


The editorial in the October 11 issue en- 
titled ‘“Renouncing the Denomination” 
moves me to write you. You criticize Dr. 
Fosdick because “he has changed his em- 
phasis entirely from ultimate doctrines of 
reality, which we call theology or meta- 
physics, to so-called practical subjects.” 
“He preaches things, in themselves help- 
ful, which anybody of any faith would 
be permitted to preach. We are firm in 
the conviction that the only sure founda- 
tion of a permanent church is theology, 
in its true meaning—the quest. of the 
origin, nature, and purpose of reality.” 

I suspect your attitude is that of a 


‘good number of our Unitarian brethren, 


_ clear. 
one hundred per cent. Americanism of» 


The Christian Register 


but it is not mine. Entirely do I agree 


with your statement as quoted, but not at 


all with the attitude to Dr. Fosdick and 
others like him. It is perfectly true, as 


you say, that theology is the foundation 


of the church, but let us not forget that 
it is only the foundation—it is not the 
whole thing. A foundation is something 
to build upon—to be examined occasionally 
to see that it is in good condition, able to 
support the structure of beauty and use 
built upon it, but to be taken for granted 
most of the time and not continually 
tinkered with. I know churches. waiting 


for life to come into their barren, dreary. 


shells—churches where soul hunger is 
never fed, because the preacher is forever 
explaining, defining, and emphasizing 
differences, implying the contrast between 
his own honesty and clear-headedness and 
the insincerity and dumbness of others. 
He is forever sharpening and polishing 
the tools, without ever getting down to 
the actual use of them. Straight thinking, 
honest right through, with all that this 
implies, is indeed all too scarce to-day in 
the churches around us, and some Unita- 
rians never got over their irritation 
about it. 

I would not be understood to minimize 
doctrine and clear thinking, but, after all, 
theology or metaphysics is not the whole 
thing, nor even the main thing for the 
ehurch’s concern. The pulpit is not a 
schoolmaster’s desk nor a debater’s plat- 
form. The mission of the church is dis- 
tinctly that of making men morally 
strong, and that aim should never be for- 
gotten or lost sight of, even in the fascinat- 
ing endeavor to make men intellectually 
We Unitarians are not bound to 
make all persons think right, but we are 
bound to help them to live right. 

Of course the two things go together, 
and you truly use the word “emphasis” 
in the case of Dr. Fosdick, because he puts 
“emphasis” on preaching helpful, practical 
things instead of devoting his sermons to 
metaphysical discussion. 

Just that thing, however, that Dr. Fos- 
dick does, is what builds a strong church. 
We had no right to assume that because 
a preacher subordinates his theology to 
its practical application he has no the- 
ology—that because he does not continu- 
ally preach about theology his preaching 
is not based on sound metaphysics. The 
best preachers take their theology for 


granted most of the time—they have 


settled some things and definitely have 
them as a background of what they 
preach. They are not forever talking 
about their religion, defining and explain- 
ing their theories about it; they preach 
religion, but they know that preaching is 
flabby and useless unless it be vertebrated 
with doctrine. 

Reality may be disturbing and puzzling 
to some of us, but we have to face it; and 
the truth is that the world cares very 
little these days what a man’s theology 
or school or denomination may be. It 
asks only—is he a genuine man; has he 
the right spirit; has he any prophetic and 
helpful message? His usefulness depends 
not so much on theology, correct from our 
point of view, as it does on the translation 


into life, the application to _— 
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of the best theology he has. The big 
question is—what are you doing with your 
theology? Show us how it is to uplift, 
inspire, lead on the world. 

PaARrORD, LEAVITT, 


Neighborhood Church, 
PASADENA, CALIF. 


Replying to Mr. Ferguson 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The article entitled “Some Reflections 
on the Great Confusion,’ by Rev. E. 8. 
Ferguson, in THe Reeister for September 
27, contains a number of unwitting mis- 
statements concerning Humanism, which I, 
as a Neo-humanist, feel obliged to correct. 
The majority will require no refutation, 
even for the least well-informed. For in- 
stance, his statement that “the Humanist’s 
unsaid definition of religion is, Science 
tinged with emotion,” can proceed from 
only the most superficial knowledge of 
Humanist writing and utterance. 

-A few of his misinterpretations are more 
subtle. For instance, the statement that 
Humanism represents a “supreme interest 
in technology,’ that it is, in other words, 
an apotheosis of the scientific method. But 
if Humanism is anything, it is a protest 
against preoccupation with technology, and 
an insistence that science and religion 
alike have significant worth only in so far 
as they contribute to a more interesting 
and enjoyable life for men and women, 
here and now. 

Mr. Ferguson tells us that Humanists 
“have discarded the spatial heaven above 
the stars for a temporal heaven somewhere 
along the stretches of eternity,’ and find 
in this “vague utopian future” their only 
motive for present action, holding out the 
hope of no present enjoyment of the fruits 
of their labor. Mr. Ferguson should read 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese’s book entitled 
“Humanism.” He would find it both 
interesting and instructive. 

After the statement just cited, Mr. 
Ferguson objects, later on, that Humanists 
have brought about a condition which 
causes men and women “to live in an 
immediate present out of which they never 
feel the need of escaping”! 

The definition of religion given is in- 
teresting: “Religion is the participation in 
an objective world of values articulated 
through significant symbols.” And then, 
“Often the value in participation is pos- 
sible only through a@ symbol which repre- 
sents a reality that cannot be conceiwed 
{italics mine] but- which is apprehended 
through a relationship mediated by the 
symbol.” In the writer’s understanding 
it would seem that, by this criterion, no 
symbol which might possibly “represent 
a reality that cannot be conceived” (as, 
for instance, the whangdoodle or the 
wiffenfoof), could be denied a place in 
the realm of religious values (whatever 
the latter may be). The vistas opened by 
this door are indeed stupendous. And 
Mr. Ferguson complains that Humanists 
are not critical! 

One might go on, but to no purpose. 
Except in so far as he innocently misrep- 
resents them, Humanists have no quarrel 
with Mr. Ferguson, simply because they 


(Continued on page 919) 
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Rev. G. E. Hathaway Dies 


Beloved Providence minister, conspic- 
uous in military offices, passes 


Following a brief illness not regarded 
as critical, Rev. George Edgar Hathaway, 
minister of Westminster Church in Provi- 
dence, R.I., died at his home at = 125 
Adelaide Avenue, in that city, early on 
the morning of October 25. The imme- 
diate cause of death was 
to which he succumbed in a few hours. 

Dr. Augustus M. Lord of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Providence, with whom 
Mr. 
since he took up the work at Westminster 
church almost nine years ago, conducted 
the funeral services in the church, Sunday 
afternoon, October 28. The assemblage 
which filled the church included Governor 
Norman §. Case and his staff, of which 
Mr. Hathaway was a member, many mili- 
tary men and city officials, and others 
from outside his church, as well as a large 
number of his parishioners. The ushers 
were all in military uniform, and the 
United States flag draped the casket. 
Burial was in Dighton, Mass. About two 
hundred attendants at the services were 
in uniform. 

Mr. Hathaway, who was affectionately 
"known as “the fighting parson,” was chap- 
‘lain of the 110th Cavalry, Rhode Island 
National Guard; chaplain of the 315th 
Cavalry Reserve! and president of the 
Rhode Island Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion. When the United States entered 
the Great War he enlisted in the United 
States Army and was assigned to Fort 
Zachary Taylor as chaplain. There he 
won the sobriquet of “fighting parson” be- 
cause he desired to be counted as one of 
thé fighting personnel of his division as 
well as its spiritual adviser. He was an 
expert pistol and rifle shot. Mr. Hathba- 
way attended training camps for reserve 
officers for a number of years, and in 1926 
won several honors for horsemanship, 
marksmanship, and drill regulations at 
Fort Ethan Allen. 

He was associate chaplain of Overseas 
Lodge of Masons, and a niember of the 
American Legion and of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. He was an honorary mem- 
ber of the Spanish War Veterans and the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and a mem- 
ber of a number of other organizations. 

George Edgar Hathaway was born in 
Providence, October 15, 1871. He prepared 
for college in the schools of that city and 
graduated from Brown University in 1901 
with the degree of bachelor’ of philosophy. 
His training for the ministry was obtained 
at Harvard Divinity School. His earliest 
pastorates were in the Rehoboth Indepen- 
dent Church and in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church at East Weymouth, Mass., 
both prior to his Divinity School work. 
From 1903 to 1905 he served the Leicester, 
Mass., Unitarian Church. In 1905 he was 
called to Manchester, N.H., where he en- 
joyed unusual popularity and on January 
1, 1912, he returned to Providence, to suc- 
ceed Rey. George Kent in the Westminster 
Church, where he has tage since et 
time. { 


an embolism : 


Hathaway had had close relations | 
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Who's Who— 
and Where? 
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Alden HR 6 Lisbon 


Allen's Drug Store 


Problem 


Druggists, Retail 


Alexander’s Pharmacy Co Main Ellsworth-291-3 Ellsworth 


148 Maine Brunswick-187-M  Brunswic! 
Allen's Drug wert pt Main . 


see res 


, Automobile Dealers 

Banks and Trust Companies 
Contractors and Builders 
Dry Goods 

Electric ‘Contractors 

Fish Dealers 

Grocers 

Hardware 

Hotels 
and . 

600 other classifications 


Lewiston-370 Lewiston 


Waterville-5S W. 
t 


A New England manufacturer produces 
an article suited to the needs or desires of New 


Englanders. 


It must be sold through New 


England jobbers or retailers. Howcan he best 
know them and reach them? 


Answer 


Look in our New Business Telephone 


Directory. 


It lists over 155,000 Business sub- 


scribers served by the New England Telephone 


and Telegraph Company. 


These subscribers 


are arranged by states and classified under 
appropriate business or professional headings. 


~ You can call 20, 50,.or 100 of hen in a day, 
Give your local operator the telephone number 
as listed. - Hold the receiver at your ear while 
connection is made and then— 


(Here your personal equation comes in and 


completes the answer.) 


New. England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


Mr. Hathaway is survived by his widow, 
who was Miss Jeannette Munroe Martin of 
Providence, and by one daughter, Gene- 


vieve Hathaway, who was born during his 


Manchester pastorate. 


BRAINTREE, Mass.—Seven new members 
were voted into All Souls Church, Unita- 
rian-Universalist, at the annual meeting 
October 15. Walter BE. Morrison was 
elected president of the Parish Committee. 


| 
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Minnesota Unitarians Meet at Minneapolis 


Send greetings to Dutch liberals near Hanska, offering to 
assist them in organizing church 


IFTY delegates from outside the Twin 

Cities joined with the members of the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., churches 
in holding the thirty-fifth annual meeting 
of the Minnesota Conference at Minne- 
apolis, October 1 and 2. Duluth led with 
the largest delegation—fifteen, and Hanska 
and St. Cloud were next, with ten dele- 
gates. The Virginia delegation traveled 
the greatest distance. 

The meetings opened with a supper 
under the auspices of the Minnesota Fed- 
eration of Unitarian Young People, Miss 
Mercedes Nelson of Minneapolis, presiding. 


‘Short talks were given by Rev. Frederick 


M. Bliot of St. Paul and Rey. John H. 
Dietrich of Minneapolis. 

The first meeting of the Conference 
heard Prof. A. Eustace Haydon of the 
University of Chicago, who spoke on “The 
Significance of the New Humanism.” He 
said that Humanism is based on the be- 
lief that the findings of science can aid 
man in reaching higher levels of living 
and thinking. 

The Conference Committee on Educa- 
tion, of which Senator S. A. Stockwell of 
Minneapolis is the chairman, reported that 
no problems had arisen during the year 
past, as the Legislature has not been in 
session. He called attention to the cam- 
paign in Arkansas on the anti-eyolution 
bill as an evidence that there was still 
much to do before this problem becomes 
It was voted to continue this 
committee for the coming year. The per- 
sonnel of the committee is as follows: 8. A. 
Stockwell, Minneapolis, chairman; Miss 
Ruth Whittaker, Minneapolis; Miss Mil- 
dred Boie, Mrs. W. A. Laidlaw, Charles L. 
Sommers, St. Paul; F. H. De Groat, Mrs. 
J. H. Grannis, Duluth; Dr. Amandus Nor- 
man, Hanska; Mrs. Tilla W. Rolfson, 
Underwood; Mrs. C. L. Atwood, A. East- 
man, St. Cloud; H. M. Wheelock, Fergus 
Falls; Prof. G. S. Petterson, Mankato; 
Miss Mildred Ketola, Virginia. 

Among the reports of the churches, a 
new interest among the men of the church 
was reported at Virginia. The resignation 
of Rey. Philip Mercer and the calling of 
Alfred W. Hobart to St. Cloud were re- 
ported. Duluth told of the successful 
earrying on of the work without a min- 
ister, with services held throughout the 
year and the paying off of the mortgage, 
also the calling of Rev. Henry J. Adlard 
to Duluth. Dr. Norman called attention to 
the promising outlook for a new church 
among the Dutch farmers in Renville 
County, many of whom have been attend- 
ing the Hanska summer conferences in 
recent years. It was moved that the greet- 
ings of the Conference be sent to this 
group of people with offers of assistance. 
It was also voted to continue aid to the 
young people’s conference at Hanska next 
summer. 

- These officers were elected: President, 
J. Lawrence Strong, Duluth ; vice-president, 
Mrs. J. P. Samels, Minneapolis; secretary, 
Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, St. Paul; treas- 
urer, Miss Charlotte B. Clarke, St. Cloud. 


the mission work of the League. 


It was decided to hold the next conference 
at St. Cloud, on invitation of Mr. Hobart. 
Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton, president of 
the General Alliance, addressed the Con- 
ference on “Teamwork Among Liberals,” 
stressing the need for co-operation among 
like-minded groups. At the noon luncheons, 
Mrs. Atherton and Mrs. George M. Hay- 
wood of Minneapolis spoke to the Alliance 
members, and Dr. Horace Westwood ad- 
dressed the Laymen’s League, talking o 
+ A luncheon of the faculty members of 
the history and economics departments of 
the University of Minnesota was held for 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association. 
on the minorities in Transylvania, es- 
pecially as to the treatment of their schools 
and colleges. Later he addressed the Con- 
ference on the same theme. His graphic 
illustrations and the colorful background 
which he gave to his talk brought home 
clearly the problems-which the religious 
minorities are facing in that country. 

The fellowship dinner Tuesday evening 
was the occasion for short talks from the 
newcomers to the Conference churches, 
Messrs. Adlard and Hobart. The closing 
session had as speakers Dr. Westwood and 
Dr. Cornish. Controversies denoted. by 
such modern terms 4" theism, humanism, 
fundamentalism, and ‘modernism are symp- 
tomatic of something deeper, said Dr. 
Westwood in his address on “The New 
Revelation.” ‘We are passing through a 
revolution in religion. It has become com- 
monplace to say that the scientific spirit 
and method must be applied to the reli- 
gious life. The full meaning of this, how- 
ever, has not been appreciated, even by its 
advocates. It means that no longer will 


He spoke : 
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man base his religious life upon assump- 
tions of any kind whatsoever. This means, 
therefore, that in the supernatural sense 
‘revealed religion’ has had its day, and 
that ‘revelation,’ as such, stands discredited 
by the modern mind.” 

Dr. Cornish, in speaking of “The New 
Denominationalism,”’ described the wider 
fellowship of liberal churches in other 
countries, including Great Britain, Hol- 
land, France, Germany, and Hungary. He 
dealt particularly with the Brahmo-Samaj 
movement in India, of which Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore is the principal exponent. 


CHARLES W. ELIOT 
PURITAN LIBERAL 


By HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 


A splendid interpretation of one of the 
greatest men of our modern life—the man 
who has made a great modern university 
out of Harvard. He has been called ‘the 
last and greatest of the Puritans.” $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street New York 


THE AMERICAN POLICY 


“There is an inescapable responsibility for the development 
of character, of industry, of thrift, and of self-control. These do 
not come from the Government but from the people themselves. 


“But the Government can and should always be expressive of 

- steadfast determination, always vigilant, to maintain conditions 

under which these virtues are most likely to develop and secure 
recognition and reward. This is the American policy. 


“Tt is in accordance with this principle that we have enacted 
laws for the public health and have adopted prohibition in 
narcotic drugs and intowicating liquors.” 


Address to Congress, December 6, 1923. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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I may not reach my 
IDEALS 

but like stars they 
GUIDE 

meonwmyway 


Dr. Morrison’s Comment ‘ 
on the League Convention 


Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, after com- 
ing back from the annual convention of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, where he 
was one of the speakers, wrote this edi- 
torial for The Christian Century, of which 
he is the editor: 

“Usually when laymen get together 
under religious auspices, the subject matter 
of. their discussions is some aspect of 
church administration—missions, or de- 
nominational extension, or practical social 
reform. Mixed with this there usually is 
an earnest consideration of matters of per- 
sonal piety. While such themes were not 
ignored at the annual convention of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League held in Lenox, 
Mass., in late September, other themes not 
customarily appearing on the agenda of 
laymen’s conventions were not only in- 
cluded but given primary position. “Be- 
liefs That Matter” was the title under 
which this laymen’s organization set to 
work to consider the fundamentai prob- 
lems of present-day faith. And the manner 
of this. attack was surely courageous. 
With Dr. William Adams Brown of Union 
seminary, and Dr. B. 8. Hodgin of New 
Bedford, Mass., to open up the field, they 
confronted -boldly the question of the ex- 
istence of God. With this inclusion of 
an orthodox Trinitarian theologian and 
a- robust advocate of a church without 
any theistic implications whatever as 
their stimuli, the minds of these church- 
men were quickened to a consideration of 
a type of question which in most denomi- 
nations is quite carefully reserved for the 
clergy alone. The discussion was carried 
on in group meetings, at the hotel tables 
and in other general assemblies of the 
two hundred men present. The so-called 
humanistic movement, represented by Dr. 
Hodgin, is considerably disturbing the in- 
tellectual calm of the Unitarian body, 
but it was most interesting to observe 
how, in most earnest debate, the spirit of 
tolerance never lost the ascendancy. The 
meeting was held in a large hotel in the 
very heart of the Berkshires, almost aban- 
doned for the season by summer guests, 
and providing rest, food, and auditorium 
facilities for the gathering all under one 
roof.” 


Legacy to Portland, Ore., Church 
| The Unitarian Church of Our Father, in 
Portland, Ore., recently received a bequest 
of $200 from the late Mrs. A. T.-Smith. 
This has been added to the invested funds 
of the church as a permanent memorial to 
Mrs. Smith. 
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THE WAysIDE PULPIT|ID I R E C TOR Y 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


THE 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


has issued a folder of valuable sug- 
gestions for conducting chapter pro- 
grams on the great religious, moral 
and social issues of the day. Six 
methods of conducting successful 
chapter meetings are described and 
forty-two possible subjects for dis- 
cussion are listed. If you are inter- 
ested, send for a copy to League 
headquarters at 


SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Winter Quarter begins January 2, 
1929, at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and a/ffili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, etc. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information address Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect. 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins January 14, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Rees, D.D., Presipent 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LoMBARD CoLLeGn, GaLEsBuRG, ILLINOIS. 


- 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILD 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. ; 
Curerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


[he Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes s: th 

likes ee j y and co-operation among 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 1 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address _ 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
z EDUCATION 
Rev. Water S. Swisumr, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address the Dean. 


MISS HARRIET BE. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR. ACADEMY 


in the 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 

The Board of Managers announces a 
lecture with motion pictures by Lowell 
Thomas, “Into Forbidden Afghanistan,” 
to be given at Symphony Hall, Thursday, 
November 8, at 8.30 P.m., as a benefit for 
the Centre. 
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Replying to Mr. Ferguson 


(Continued from page 915) 


have not the slightest interest in the sort | 


of thing which he deems it worth while 
to become excited over. The Humanist is 
interested in industry and politics, art and 
literature, men and women. Mr. Ferguson 
is interested in “the creation .. . of sig- 
nificant religious symbols which will form 
an objective, conceptual world, where in- 
terest will be carried beyond sensory ap- 
preciations into a realm where the 
temporary values of the concrete give way 
to those that are universal, the truths of 
which need not necessarily be demon- 


strated either by experiment or by logic.” | 
The Humanist, for his part, is unutterably | 


weary of that round of dialectics and 
polysyllabics which served the majority of 
nineteenth century philosophers as a cozy 
retreat from a not too comfortable world 
of fact. H. G. CREEL, 
' President, The Humanist Fellowship. 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO. 


Mr. Hussey at Monday Club 


Rey. Alfred R. Hussey of the First 
Parish in Plymouth, Mass., literary editor 
of Tur RecGIstTerR, will speak on “Various 
New Books Worth While,” at the meeting 
of the Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club, 
Monday, November 12, at 11 a.m., at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Dr. Joseph 
P. MacCarthy will preside. The meeting 
is open to the public. 


North Bnd Union Needs Pianos 


Two pianos are needed by the North End 
Union, 20 Parmenter Street, Boston, Mass., 
one of the centers of the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Unitarian Churches, for lessons, 
gymnasium work, and entertainments. Any 
person willing to give a grand or upright 
piano may communicate with the minister- 
at-large of the Fraternity, Dr. Christopher 
R. Eliot, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


$23.50 SUIT or OVERCOAT 
Cut to your measure by 


A. Nash Co. known as 


“Golden Rule Nash” 
Will call at your house or office to show samples 
MR. LEROY CORBETT 
88 Melrose St., Melrose. Tel. Melrose 0533M 
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Will you help provide family 
life for 600 girls and boys? 
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HOW THE WEST IS HELPING 


The first Twenty Thousand Dollars 
The first Ten Thousand Dollars 
The first Five Thousand Dollars 


toward the new Meadville Building have come out of churches 
in the Central West. 


Most of these churches are not as old, as well-established, as 
large, as churches in the Eastern section; but they have 
organized enthusiastically to do their full share in making 
the New Meadville of ever-increasing importance and useful- 
ness to our whole denomination. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
BUILDING FUND COMMITTEE 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Three New Tracts CELL CLUUELULLL ooo 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE UNITARIAN MOVEMENT 
By John H. Dietrich 


If religion, as a living force in the development of society, is to endure, it must 
be freed from superstitions and interpreted in terms of spiritual freedom. The 
very foundation stone of the Unitarian faith is the belief that truth should be taken 
as authority, and not authority as truth. 


A. U. A. Series No. 307 Order by number, not by title 


THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS 
By Charles E. Park, D.D. 


Christmas, beneath all its outward gayety and confusion, coming to our thought- 
ful hearts with the deeper promise and diviner meaning, is a token that we welcome 
the promise to live together in trust and friendliness and helpfulness which makes 
life happier and richer. 


A, U. A. Series No. 308 Order by number, not by title 


UNDERSTANDING THE BIBLE 
By Clayton R. Bowen, Th.D. 


An appreciation of the Old and New Testaments showing that, read understand- 
ingly, the Bible reveals the age-old problems which beset us all, faced and fought 
out by men who knew the worth of moral integrity and the way of its attainment. 

56 pages. Please restrict orders to minimum requirement. 
A. U. A. Series No. 309 Order by number, not by title 


All the above tracts are for free distribution in reasonable quantities. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE CALENDAR 


An 8-page magazine of Humanistic in- 


“Send your gift to the 


. ’ terest. Published weekly except during 
Children s July and August. Each issue carries in 
Aid full Dr. Slaten’s address of the preced- 
- _ ° ing Sunday. 

A ciation One Dollar Per Year 
41 Mt, Vernon St. WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
Boston, Mass. 550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 

ROBERT B. STONE, Ch 
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“What are they playing?” 


Fifth Symphony.” ‘Goodness! Are we 
that late?” 
“Tm majoring in Greek. And you?’]) 


“Latin.” “Well, we’ll have to get together 
and talk over old times.” 
—Wisconsin Octopus. 


Customer: “What! Ten cents for that 
coat hanger? Too much! MHaven’t you 
got something cheaper?” Clerk: “How 
about a nail, sir?” 


“My mother will be surprised when she 
gets my letter. ‘August,’ she used to say, 


‘you are so stupid that you will never get. 


a job,’ and in the last month I have had 
six !’—Lustige Welt. “ 


Carl, six years old, was standing near 
the front steps talking to three other chil- 
dren, when a large dog came near them. 
All the children became frightened. “Don’t 
be scared,’ Carl told them. “He can’t 
bite you, 
his neck !”—Baltimore Evening Sun. 


One day when Mr. Gaddis was golfing, 
he discovered an old lady calmly seated 
on the grass in the middle of the fairway. 
‘Don’t you know it is dangerous for you 
to sit there, Madam?” he reminded her. 
The old lady smilingly replied, “It’s all 
right; I’m sitting on a newspaper.” 

—The Pathfinder. 


The Free Press of Winnipeg recently 
pictured John Bull sitting before a radio 
and receiving reports from British har- 
vesters in Canada as follows: “I am doing 
fine in Canada. Canada is a terrible 
country. I’m being treated well over here. 
I want to get out of this country. Wages 
are good. Wages are rotten.” Sounds 
like an editor’s two-sided mail, following 
a controversial editorial. 


In a recent address at a valedictory 
service for outgoing missionaries, a minis- 
ter based his counsels to the departing 
on the threefold advice given at farewells 
on railway platforms during the awkward 
moments that precede the starting of the 
train: “Take care of yourself,” “Don’t for- 
get to write,” and “Give our love to every- 
body.” The pertinence of this advice to 
the work of a missionary nobody seems 
to have thought of before. 


A certain beautiful and gracious woman 
is the admiration of all the school-girls 
in her town. HBven girls of a larger 
growth are ready to declare there is no- 
body like her. “Why do you take such 
pleasure in her?’ an older lady curiously 
asked of a plain and rather awkward 
girl who was especially given to the pre- 
vailing fascination. “Why,” said she, at a 
loss for a moment, “it isn’t because she’s 
so lovely or so nice. It’s because when 
I’m talking with her she makes me feel 
just as lovely and nice as she is.” ‘There 
is another anecdote of the same com- 
plexion, touching a young lady who gave 
a good deal of time to “settlement” work, 
and was a particular favorite with all the 
children. “Why do you love Miss Mary 
so?” somebody asked a devoted little boy. 
“T like her,” he said, “because she looks 
as though she didn’t see the holes in my 
stocking.” 
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|The Christian Register 


PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 
served faithfully twenty or more years and 
have.reached sixty-five years of age. Help 
our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


. James P. Parmenter . . . . President 
Samuel A. Eliot . . . Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
- Robert S. Loring ..... . Secrelary ~ 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. _ 
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4 i following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
; N ear A.U.A. 


tf coms with bath and shower 

* \one, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 

BOY!.STON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
at son a minutes to A.U.A. ‘Phone 


HOTI u BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


__ Next to State House 
Rooms with bath #550 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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CLASSIFID ADVERTISING 


“avucasnesnssneanvennecnncncenennannepneavouesrgnncepnacquarnaeannenesaannn itt 
UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON ee] 
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CHURCH, 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


HELP AND 


Transient — “ite. 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00, Watch these columns each 
week. Rais tard furnished on request. 


If married couple,: or lady or gentleman is 
interested \in securing an attractive home in 
private family, in detached house, located in 
one of the best sections of the Newtons, eight 
minutes from station, twenty minutes by auto- 
mobile from C#mbridge, it would be worth 
while to tel:phone CmnTRE Newron,- 0807-R, 
or addres lett er to Ton CHRISTIAN Rucistar, 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office ree 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F, H. BURDETT, Pres. 


BIBLES 


for every purse and purpose. 
Send for catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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In this Number 
Editorials. .... eee v9 he 


Correspondence | 
Liberalism nad Liberty; 
ance?” . ails 


Original and Ps Sai 


Three Thousand Britishers Present Science to 
Life, by R. Nicol Cross, M.A. . 
The Armistice, 1918-1928, by Minot Simons: 
Spiritual Engineers, by Perey W. Gardner. . . 
Prayer on Armistice Day, by Dilworth Lupton 
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tend Stimulating Meetingsin Salina. 910 
A Renewed Church Beautifies A Hallowed 
Spiritual History . 911 


Discuss Real Basis of Prosperity i in ‘Seminar on 
New England Industry. 

Offering to Bronx Free Fellowship from New 
England Associate Alliance : 

Minnesota Unitarians Meet at Minneapolis.. A 


Literary Broadcasts 
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Poetry 
Football Time, by Marjorie Dillon . . . .. 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at il 
A.M. Sermon by the Minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church sery- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. 
Samuel A. Bliot, D.D., Minister. Morning 
Service at 11, Dr. Eliot will preach. Visitors, 
neighbors, and friends are cordially invited. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—WHEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THBP 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Eathree. D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 a.m. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Free seats at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rey. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 AM. Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry. | 
Week-day Services, 12.15 p.m., Tuesday to 
Friday, inclusive, Rev. Prof. "hectare G 
Soares, University of Chicago. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlboro Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. — 
Hour of organ music at 4.30 P.M. by William 
E. Zeuch organist. Communion service im- 
mediately after morning service on the first 
Sunday of each month. Free seats at all serv- 
ices. ‘The ehurch is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome, : : 
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